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The Third International Chicago Salon 


GEORGE C. POUNDSTONE 


JHE Salon this year consisted 
of four hundred and two prints 
from two hundred and thirty- 
seven exhibitors, representing 
fourteen different countries, and 
was undoubtedly the finest show that Chicago 
has ever held. 

To review the Salon properly and ade- 
quately would tax the ability of the best ar- 
tist, the best technician, the best critic and 
several others of highly specialised qualities, 
none of which I am fortunate enough to 
possess; so what I may say of this exhibition 
must necessarily be from an observer’s stand- 
point and may run counter to the opinions 
of any or all of those better qualified to pass 
upon such an exhibition. 

Without such specialised training I must 
perforce speak from my personal likes and 
dislikes, my pet fancies and aversions, and 
I warn you at the outset that I may step 
on more toes than one, that I may wound 
the feelings of some sensitive ones who know 
more about these things than I: but as this 
is the only course open to me I shall try to 
pursue it to the end, or as far as the publisher 
is willing to accept my findings. 

The Chicago Salon, since it became Inter- 
national two years ago, has made very rapid 
strides, and it has come before the public this 
year with an exhibition of the highes* 
character, second to none. It led off with a 
catalog, the like of which, for its artistic 
beauty, has never before been attempted. 
Any one of its twenty full-page photogravure 
reproductions is worthy of a frame and a 
place upon the wall in the home or studio. 

The exhibition was hung in three rooms, 
one large and two smaller ones, of the Art 
Institute and attracted more visitors than any 








other exhibit on display—somewhat to the 
displeasure of certain paint-and-canvas ar- 
tists who still strive to make themselves be- 
lieve that nothing is art except that produced 
by their own peculiar means, and contend that 
photography belongs among the commercial 
pursuits. 

It is so difficult for some people to tolerate 
anything that looks like competition—and 
here was truly competition; for in this Salon 
were many works that contain, within them- 
selves, every principle of art except color. 

But my purpose is not to discuss the Art 
of Photography in its relation to other Arts, 
but to call attention to some of the individual 
pictures that I liked or disliked and to present 
my views regarding them. I shall not en- 
deavor to classify them but rather review 
them as they come in a more or less hit or 
miss fashion. 

It is always a pleasure to see some of the 
fine bird pictures by George Alexander of 
Chicago. His “Parakeets” and “A Decorative 
Composition” were especially attractive. 
Bruce Metcalfe of Weston, Ontario, had two 
pictures of the same scene, one in summer and 
one in winter, that were attractive; but his 
best is “A Canadian Farm”, a splendid in- 
terpretation of the vastness of that particu- 
lar country. F. C. Baker of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had three pictures, of which I prefer ““Duds’’, 
a clever arrangement of shells. To my mind 
one of the finest things in the show was 
“Cold Fury”, by F. J. Mortimer of London. 
A close second to his “Cold Fury” was “The 
Advancing Host’’. He evidently knows and 
loves the sea; and, above all, he is able to 
portray it in its various moods. 

There were quite a number of portraits— 
some excellent and others not so good, or at 
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least with nothing about them to especially 
attract attention. I am fully in accord with 
the committee that chose “Cossack”, by Alvin 
C. Greiner, Astoria, N.Y., as the winner of 
the Patterson—Crane award for portraiture. 
It was surely the strongest and most force- 
ful portrait in the exhibit. Dr. Maximilian 
Kern’s “The Cynic” was a face filled with 
character and showed a high degree of skill 
in its rendering. We, of course, are always 
pleased with the work of Dorothy Wilding 
of London, and in this Salon her work was 
fully up to her standard; and therein lies one 
fault—it is too standardised. She seems to 
make all of her subjects fit her particular 
style of rendering. There was an excellent 
portrait of a man, by Walter A. Heinsen, 
Chicago, and a fine three-quarter-length por- 
trait of a man in colonial dress entitled “A 
Gallant”, by Fernand De Gueldre of Chi- 
Joseph D. Toloff, Evanston, IIL, 


cago. 
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showed a fine study in “Three Score and 
Ten”, and John W. Zarley, Chicago, had a 
splendid portrait called “Cabby”. There are 
few salons that do not have some of Dr. Max 
Thorek’s portraits or studies; and if I were 
to make a choice of the three here, it would 
be “Solo Moderne”. Hurley W. Ashby, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., had a fine portrait of an old 
man smoking a pipe which he called “Old 
Hickory”, and William Clive Duncan, Chi- 
cago, showed a cigarette smoker entitled “The 
Bohemian”, that was especially good. Some 
comment has been aroused by E. W. Quigley’s 
“Apple Stem”, which resembled the head of a 
bird; but there is nothing artistic about it 
and it is not to be compared to his “Hemi- 
sphere”, which represented half of a grape- 
fruit so juicy that one instinctively guards 
his eye to keep the juice from flying into it. 

I noted with pleasure that the number of 
naked women in this Salon was less than 
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usual, even though there are still too many of 
these senseless, incongruous, ill-posed mon- 
strosities. There are a few nudes that seem to 
have a place, and might be passed as artistic. 

There is another type of work that I was 
glad to see on the wane, and that is these 
horribly distorted buildings photographed 
from the ground looking up, or from some 
high point looking down. Much money and 
effort have been put into cameras to avoid 
such effects; and along comes a craze to just 
go the limit in the other direction. Either 
the craze is dying out or our jury was re- 
sponsible for cutting it out of this Salon. If 
it be the latter, then, Messrs. Jury, accept an 
expression of my highest esteem. 

Some beautiful snow scenes were rendered 
in blue bromoil prints, notably those of Mary 
Ruth Walsh, the best of hers being “The 





Rustic Bridge”. “The Winter Brook’, by 
Raymond E. Hanson, Melrose, Mass., was a 
fine snow scene in blue. Other winter scenes 
deserving of mention were “Wet Snow’, by 
Clayton W. Mogg, Chicago. “Snow and 
Sand”, by C. B. Dickey, Milwaukee, Wis., 
and “Storm Kissed”, by G. Norris Taylor of 
Jasper, Alberta, Canada. Stanley Lazaras of 
Chicago showed a very realistic picture of 
icicles called ‘““Winter Fringe’. One of the 
most effective night pictures was “Merchan- 
dise Mart”, by Torkel Korling of Chicago, 
in which one sees the lighted Mart through 
a part of one of the river bridges. A very 
popular picture was “Sand Island Activities”, 
winner of the Joseph T. Ryerson award, by 
Elaine H. Kern, Chicago. It typifies the ac- 
tivities of Chicago in her encroachment upon 
the lake for her preparations of the 1933 
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Fair. “Closed Door, Sitchumnovi”’, by For- 
man Hanna, Globe, Arizona, was character- 
istic of Mr. Hanna’s work. An Indian stand- 
ing at a closed door. The light-effects are 
truly typical of the Southwest. 

There were quite a number of pictures of 
railroad yards with locomotives prancing, 
ready to go, or just returned, after the style 
of John Skara’s “Brute” of world-wide fame. 
Among those of exceptional merit were, 
“Journey’s End”, by Lional Heymann, Chi- 
cago. “Let’s Go”, by Wm. O. Yates, Erie, Pa., 
and “Awaiting Orders”, by H. J. Rosenkranz 
of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Quite different from the prancing steeds 
of steel and steam were two pictures of 
western life by Arthur Dailey of Evanston. 
“The Horse Wrangler’, in which the high- 
light was concentrated on the horse’s hips as 
the herd stampedes through the gate, and 
“The Cavvy”, in which the highlight was in 
the dust raised by the running herd, are both 
very effective pictures. 

No salon would be complete any more un- 
less Alex. Keighley was represented. In this 





Salon he had four, of which “The Haunted 
Grange” and “The Great Bridge Ronda” are 
sasily my favorites and, I believe, from com- 
ments heard, the favorites of many others. 
We would also feel something lacking without 
some prints from Leonard Misonne of Gilly, 
Belgium. “Amsterdam” was a splendid com- 
bination of buildings and sky, and “‘Avant- 
plan d’hiver” was thoroughly characteristic 
of his control over color, tone and atmospheric 
effects. A. Leigh Sanders of Baltimore 
showed “The Balcony’, a beautiful piece of 
lacy structure, but by its being dark in the 
center and light all around the edges it seems 
to split up and throw the interest in all direc- 
tions rather than concentrate it on the bal- 
cony itself. 

Rather less than the usual number of fruit 
pictures were shown; and my choice goes to 
“Pears”, by Mary E. Raymond of Cleveland. 
For tone, quality and texture this small pic- 
ture was a real success. Then there were two 
pictures of more than usual interest, “Playing 
with the Sea” and “My Friend’, by T. 
Kobavashi of Los Angeles, in which three 
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gulls were flirting with the angry waves and 
waterfalls. A very good thing was the three 
horses, ““Trois Vieux Camarades’’, by Vicomte 
C. De Santeul of Amiens, France. Fine com- 
rades in labor, yet one must be vicious be- 
cause he is compelled to wear a muzzle. A 
wonderful woodland interior was “Through 
the Beechwood”, by Hubert Piers of Jeffer- 
sonville, Ind. This is a difficult subject to 
handle, but in this case it was excellently 
done. 

A very fine picture was “The Bridge’, by 
W. C. West of Chicago. The fine rendering 
of the evening sky and the harmony of tones 
all through made it a charming composition. 
Another lovely evening scene was that en- 
titled “Evening Sunshine”, by F. M. Tucker- 
man of Chicago in which the evening sun 
steals in among the forest trees banked up 


with winter’s snow. John Skara left the rail- 
road yards this time and came with two fine 
compositions from the steel mills, “Pouring 
an Ingot’” and “Plugging the Ladle”, both 
of which brought one more intimately into 
touch with that great industry. One of the 
prettiest things in the exhibition was the 
“Flowering Almond’, by Richard Menz of 
Lombard, IIl., a lovely divided spray of that 
dainty pink flower against a panel, slightly 
suggested the Japanese method of flower ar- 
rangement. “Lorna Doone”, by John Julius 
Ryan, Chicago, was a charming portrait of a 
young girl. The four pictures by Paul 
Wierum, lately deceased member of the Chi- 
cago Camera Club, were a fine testimonial to 
his memory. 

I might go on and comment on every pic- 
ture in the exhibit, and make this review so 
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long and tiresome that no one would read it 
through to the end. But it would fail in its 
real purpose as a report of the Salon. 

Many prints that I have not commented 
upon were excellent and could have well taken 
the place of those I have praised; but time 
and space both have their limits, so if you 
have been missed don’t be downcast, it may 
be your turn next time. 


[It may not be amiss here to remind our 
readers that in 1933 there will be a great 
International Photographic Salon held in 
connection with the Chicago Century of 
Progress Exposition. The work of amateur 
and professional photographers of all nations 
will be on exhibition. Information regarding 
this salon will be published from time to 
time.—Epiror. | 


The Camera Club’s Growing Pains 
WILLIAM F. CLARK 


OR several years past the writer 
4) has been sponsor of a kodak club 
in the public schools of Des 
Moines. Here the pupils either 
are required to be members of a 
club or attend study hall. As a result, the 
majority of the pupils choose a club. This is 
a challenge to the teachers who are spon- 
soring the clubs to make them not only worth- 
while experiences but real educative experi- 
ences for every member. The clubs are all 
elective; and, in accord with the policy of the 
school, they are carried on two days a week 
in the regular activities period. Being elec- 
tive, the pupils are given the opportunity of 
choosing their clubs—specifying their first, 
second and third choices. The final selection 
is not made until they have first had oppor- 
tunity to visit the club and to learn some- 
thing of the aims and activities of the par- 
ticular clubs they have selected as their first, 
second and third choice. Early in the school 
year a club bulletin giving the entire club 
offering of the school is circulated in the 
Home Rooms. In this bulletin, write-ups sim- 
ilar to the following give a description of 
each club: 





Kopak CLius—Mr. Crark, Sponsor 


In order to join the Kodak Club you must 
have a kodak and one roll of films. Do you 
know how to load and use the different kinds 
of cameras and kodaks? Can you make a good 
picture? Did you ever develop your films and 
print your own pictures? Bring your ideas 
with you. The club activities will be de- 
termined by the group’s interests. 

On the day following the circulation of the 
bulletin the activities period is divided into 
three ten-minute periods, giving each pupil 
the chance to visit each of the three clubs he 





or she has designated in the three choices. 
From this sampling the final choice will be 
made. In the particular club of which the 
writer is the sponsor, in this first “sampling” 
or “exploratory” meeting, an attempt is made 
to point out in as interesting a manner as pos- 
sible something of the scope of the club and 
something of the possibilities of the club in 
terms of future activities. This is done in 
various ways, sometimes by exhibitions of 
work previously done, sometimes by demon- 
strations, and sometimes the members of the 
club of the previous year tell of the work 
done. An example of this is the showing of 
a time-exposure chart made by one of the 
girls on which she had mounted her pictures 
and under each had written the full data 
concerning the time exposures. 

In addition, the sponsor also tries to show 
in this first meeting that the club has certain 
aims and objectives and that each member 
will be held accountable for the completion 
of certain work in keeping with these aims 
and objectives. Then the prerequisites for 
all members are pointed out as follows: 

(a) Every new member must have a kodak 
and a roll of films. 

(b) Anyone who has already been a mem- 
ber one semester, must have earned 100 
points in addition to the requirements for 
new members. These 100 points give him the 
Amateur degree. 

(c) Anyone who has been a member two 
semesters must have earned 200 points. This 
denotes the Professional degree. 

(d) Earning 300 points, Artist degree, 
constitutes the highest honor attainable by 
any member. 


At the first preliminary meeting there is 
also given an invitation to each one joining 
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the club to bring his or her best work to the 
first regular meeting of the club. This is ar- 
ranged as an exhibit and also serves as a 
basis for further grouping of members ac- 
cording to work done, and the needs of the 
pupil as shown by the work. From this divi- 
sion into groups the work of the club actually 
begins—beginning where the pupils already 
are in this art and proceeding in the direc- 
tion toward which they wish to go, both in 
the group and individually. 

This means that the work of the club 
changes each year to a greater or lesser de- 
gree, the actual work of the year centering 
around some central idea according to the 
growth and development of the interests 
among members. In the earlier days of the 
club one major project was the making of 
kodak bocks which were the means of keep- 
ing interest at white heat, and resulted in 
some excellent work done. As an example of 
changing interests that come through growth, 
however, we find another project in a later 
year of an entirely different nature—the 
study of the principle, the actual construc- 
tion and the use of the darkroom. This led 
to the construction of a darkroom, and its 
full equipment at the school—this the work 
of the club entirely. In addition, the mem- 
bers constructed and equipped darkrooms for 
themselves in their own homes, and as elec- 
tives in their manual training course, they 
chose the making of printers and printing 
machines and other equipment used—one boy 
making a printing machine at a cost of sev- 
enty-five cents, which if bought ready-made 
would retail at ten dollars. Another boy made 
a “washer” of an entirely original design, 
working out his own ideas in the undertaking. 
This element of growth however leads to a 
problem. As the club continues from year 
to year, with members going on to the higher 
degrees, there arise, because of the growth 
in pupil interests, not only a great number 
of additional interests—each suggestive of a 
major project in itself—but there are dis- 
tinct levels of interest, in that the members 
of each degree have interests differing from 
the next lower degree, and all differing from 
the members who are joining for the first 
time. These new interests and these levels 
of interest give rise to a complexity that 
no longer can be ignored, but must be 
given a careful consideration if the club 
is to continue to function as it has 


functioned in the past—an organisation pro- 
viding opportunity both for self-directed ac- 








tivity and the creation of real educative ex- 
periences to all concerned. This complexity 
is increased by the fact that the policy of the 
school requires that all who seek admission 
must be taken into the club. This usually re- 
sults in a number so large as to make the 
club unwieldy. 
PROBLEM 


With the complex situation described 
above, the problem is to set up a tentative 
plan whereby a sufficient number of activities 
may be provided to take care of the indi- 
vidual interests and at the same time to take 
care of the levels of interest that have de- 
veloped through previous experiences in the 
club. 

Tue Pian 


In the working out of any plan, the first 
realisation must be that it of necessity can 
be but a tentative plan inasmuch as it must 
provide for great flexibility. Any club pro- 
gram needs guidance on the part of the spon- 
sor and not dominance. Therefore, the plan 
must be one tentative in its nature so that 
ample provision may be made for those leads 
that may come from individual pupil inter- 
ests or group interests that may lead to some 
very worth-while undertaking. However, un- 
til those peculiar interests are manifest, the 
writer deems it wise to set up a tentative 
plan built around those interests he believes 
to be particularly fruitful, as shown by past 
experience. In the consideration of even a 
tentative plan there must be certain objec- 
tives. For this tentative plan the writer sets 
up the following very general objectives: 

(1) To give instruction in the fundamental 
principles of photography. 

(2) To develop an appreciation of the ar- 
tistic in the individual. 

(3) To provide a medium for a more 
worthy use of leisure time. 

(4) To provide an understanding of the 
part pictures play in everyday life. 

(5) To provide a means of experimenta- 
tion for individuals and groups. 

In keeping with these objectives the 
writer has in mind to list a group of sug- 
gestive activities arranging these on three 
levels according to the experience of the 
members of the club. For the new members 
who have had no experience or practically 
none, there are those activities which are 
fundamental to any degree of success in 
kodak work. These may be listed as follows: 
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(1) The different kinds of cameras. A 
thorough knowledge of the different kinds of 
cameras, namely, the box type, the folding 
type, the reflecting (Graflex), the view cam- 
era, and amateur motion-picture equipment, 
is greatly to be desired, and also the type 
work done by each if the best results are 
to be obtained in growth and development 
in the field of photography. 

(2) Important parts of every camera—the 
construction, care and use of the bellows, 
shutter, diaphragms (stops), viewfinder 
focusing-scale, range finder, little red win- 
dow, is not only interesting to the average 
person of junior high school age, but is es- 
sential to the making of good pictures. 

(3) Loading cameras—This brings with 
it the acquiring of the knowledge of the dif- 
ferent kinds of films, the roll-films, film- 
packs, cut films and glass plates; also a 
knowledge of the technique of loading learned 
by the actual doing, with the necessary pre- 
cautions to guard against destruction of film 
by light. 

(4) The manipulation of the camera, with 
practice in making outdoor scenes. This in- 
volves a knowledge of selecting a view and 
of the eight points in the procedure of mak- 
ing a picture. 

(5) Printing—This is a large field and 
one providing real educative experiences in 
the actual doing. They involve a knowledge 
of the different types of paper and its se- 
lection, negative contrasts, lighting, chemical 
properties of different kinds of developers, 
arrangement for work, having developing 
trays in order, exposure, cautions to be ob- 
served, fixing, washing and drying. This may 
be done as individual or group activities, 
or both, providing rich experiences in either 
way. 

For the professional group who already 
have as a background the work as outlined 
for the amateurs, there is work of a more 
advanced nature, providing much opportunity 
for experimentation and also exploration. 
For this group in our tentative program we 
list the following: 


(1) Tank development—lIn this, a depar- 
ture from the darkroom methods, learned in 
the work of the amateur, is staged. Experi- 
mentation, practice and growth in the dif- 
ferent types of tank development is pro- 
vided; and herein is opened to the interested 
worker a whole new world as it were in what 
he, perhaps, has considered a closed propo- 
sition, in the realm of development. 


(2) Photographing athletic events—Here 
through actual- practice club members make 
pictures of many of their own activities, such 
as athletic contests, games, swimming and so 
on. This is interesting not only because the 
subjects to be made are of peculiar interest 
to the persons of junior high school age, but 
also because they call forth new techniques 
and new skills involving new difficulties, es- 
pecially the speed factors. 

(3) Home-portraiture—And what a field 
to captivate the whole being of the young ex- 
perimenter! Location, portrait quality, light 
control, posing, background, arrangement in 
picture space, exposure, self-portraiture, soft- 
focus portraits, silhouettes—what a field to 
revel in, drawing forth all of skill, imagi- 
nation and daring possessed of him who dares 
to enter here! 

(4) Sepia toning—Here is the beginning 
of the real artist—no less of experimentation, 
no less of daring, but certainly more of ap- 
preciation of true art, and more of artistic 
judgment. And yet, easily attained by even 
a junior high school pupil. 

When we reach the next, the Artist level, 
again we must remember the background and 
growth of those concerned. Greater skill, 
more intricacies in terms of techniques, more 
things to challenge the interest, and still 
more opportunities for experimentation, these 
comprise the challenge. For this group we 
provide study and experimentation in: 

(1) Color sensitiveness of films and use 
of filters—Imagine a pupil making a field 
trip and photographing a landscape con- 
taining clouds, both with and without sky 
filter, to find the difference in the finished 
prints, or making exposures of a bunch of 
yellow flowers with and without kodak filter, 
and doing it of his own accord because of his 
desire to progress in this matter of interest! 
Only those who have grown in skill and ap- 
preciation are led on by this desire; yet pro- 
vision must be made for these. 

(2) Picture making at night—Doing the 
unusual always appeals, and picture making 
at night has its own peculiar appeal in the 
realm of the unusual. By way of illustration 
one member of the club in a previous year 
made a picture of the moon, and that through 
a telescope, which picture he enlarged, and 
proudly exhibited. 

(3) Motion-pictures—What better for an 
assembly program than the showing of a 
motion-picture, in full color, made by a mem- 
ber of the club, and developed and actually 
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shown by this same member? This and the 
following project provide much opportunity 
for showing what one can do if he has the 
will, and that genuine interest that makes 
for self-initiated activity. 

(4) Lantern-Slides—When the work is 
thus organised on the three levels as out- 
lined, there arises the question of the unity 
of the club. Will this three-level organisation 
not tend to make for three clubs instead of 
one? There is a danger here, perhaps, if 
there are no integrating factors; however, 
there are certain integrating factors that 
make for a unity in the club. First, there 
is the privilege of vote granted to all mem- 
bers upon all questions confronting the club. 
There is the matter of pupil participation 
in all administrative matters pertaining to 
the club. This is carried out through a series 
of committees, and it is the aim to have every 
member of the club on some committee duty, 
sharing in the committee responsibility. For 
the coming year there will be an insignia 
committee working on a proper insignia as 
representative of the whole club. There will 
be an assembly committee for formulating 
plans for assembly programs to be put on by 
the club. And these assembly programs of 


themselves are integrating factors. A bulletin 
board committee takes care that the bulletin 
“window” is always up-to-date with live and 
interesting material drawn from the entire 
club, and attractively displayed. In addition 
to these, there are such other committees as 
the constitution committee, the contest com- 
mittee, the publicity committee, the exhibi- 
tion committee, and the materials committee, 
each engaged in work that has to do not 
with any one group, or interest level, but 
with the club as a whole. Other integrating 
influences have been the contests running 
through the club as a whole, and the exhi- 
bitions—not only the exhibitions but the 
outside exhibitions that are being put on at 
the invitation of outside agencies, such as the 
invitation received from the Eastman Kodak 
Company to display an exhibit with them. 
That the club has grown, and its growth 
has presented more and more intricate com- 
plexities, is to the writer a healthy sign; for 
it seems to be pointing more clearly to that 
ultimate aim, the embodiment of this extra- 
curricular activity into the regular curricular 
offering of the school as a fully recognised 
and fully credited course in photography. 


Camera Hunting “ When Winter Comes” 
EARLE W. GAGE 


iN the northland, ““When Winter 
Comes”, the countryside is 
clothed in a white beauty, trans- 
formed by the frigid fingers of old 
Jack Frost, who has forsaken 
his Arctic abode to rule over a great empire, 
shaping snow and ice into weird and fantastic 
pictures. Under a radiant winter sun, the 
land becomes of crystalline brilliance, a 
veritable Alice’s Wonderland, offering to the 
camera hunter the rarest of opportunities 
to catch and preserve the artistry of Nature 
amid surroundings unsurpassed by any clime 
or season. Then it is that we sing with the 
poet Lampman: 





“The crunching snowshoes and the stinging air, 
And silence, frost and beauty everywhere.” 
The real beauty of winter in the north- 
land is most appreciated by those who travel 
into the wilds of Nature, far from the sight 


and sound of human activities. The silence of 
the forest places in summer is often pro- 
found; but the silence of winter is still 
greater, for the leaves have fallen and the 
birds have gone south. There is no sound 
save the sung of the lake cracking under the 
frost or the sharp snapping of trees like 
rifle shots. 

There are few sights anywhere more beau- 
tiful than the forest after freshly fallen snow 
not yet disturbed by the breeze. Great hoods 
and mantles of white lie upon the rocks and 
bushes in fantastic shapes, and small trees 
become majestic domes. This magic fairyland 
may last for days in sheltered nooks, for the 
wind does not penetrate the forest depths. 

One of Nature’s most beautiful effects may 
be appreciated by those who witness the for- 
est aisles during the “‘silver-thaw” or when 
an ice storm etches artistic scenes. Each lit- 
tle twig and branchlet is sheathed in glassy 
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WINTER SCENE, JASPER NATIONAL PARK, ALBERTA EARLE W. GAGE 


ice and under the sun’s rays the whole tree 
is decked with many colored sparkling 
diamonds. 

Then, too, a strangely beautiful sight may 
be seen in the early morning, just before the 
sun’s warmth is felt, when the night mist has 
frozen upon every limb and completely en- 
veloped the entire tree in snowy whiteness, 
not as with falling snow from above, but 
equally above, below and on all sides—a 
truly magic scene. Vapor, suspended in the 
air, too light to fall, will be seen in the early 
morning light as myriads of dancing, flashing 
particles of floating ice. This effect may be 
seen only in the northern latitudes where the 
air is dry and frosty. 

In summer, one thinks of nature as clothed 
in beautiful colors. In winter, the snow- 
covered fields, forest and lakes seem to be 
shrouded in a great sheet of white. But to 
those appreciative of colors, winter reveals 
a world of wonderful beauty never seen in 
summer. As the low-lying sun slowly declines 
and day begins to wane, the lengthening 
shadows on the snow appear as of deepest 
cobalt blue shading into violet. The setting 
sun here and there paints a dash of rose 
and orange, while the dusky pines, spruces 
and cedars stand out in emphatic blackness 
against the white, and the gray trunks of 


beeches and maples are all painted in sun- 
set hues. 

The gorgeous beauty of winter sunsets 
in snowland present some of the truly great 
pictures to record on film. Mists do not hang 
in the evening sky to obscure the brilliant 
colors; but the sun’s rays shine through the 
purest ether, painting the clouds in won- 
drous hue and reflecting their lustre upon the 
snow. Ofttimes may be seen that strange, 
green afterglow in the sunsets as though 
one were gazing into crystal; and the clear 
skies at night are studded with innumerable 
stars and the brilliant constellations of 
winter. 

To traverse the forest in moonlight, to see 
its mysterious splendor casting shadows of 
dense blackness on the snowy whiteness of 
the forest path, is an experience long to be 
remembered, and one which may easily be 
recorded by the camera into artistic photo- 
graphs. 

In winter, in northern climes, the absence 
of atmospheric moisture, compared with more 
southerly latitudes, assists in catching pic- 
tures unshaded by nature. On a typical 
winter day the sun shines continuously in 
great brilliance from a cloudless sky, while 
the smoke from chimney tops may be seen 
ascending in long perpendicular columns, 
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signs that the film will record scenes of 
amazing beauty. 

The transformation of the landscape ef- 
fected by snow is tempting bait for the keen 
photographer; and when the sun bursts over 
the scene there is an abundance of beauti- 
ful camera subjects, for even the most com- 
monplace scene is invested with charm and 
brilliance peculiar to its winter garb. 

In catching snow landscape subjects the 
exposure must be short, since the subject 
presents such a large expanse of light-re- 
flecting area. On the other hand, success de- 
pends on sufficient exposure to permit the 
deepest shadow being caught, and the plate 
or film developed for transparency in the 
highest light. Thus, the common question is, 
“What length exposure is best?” 

Usually there are trees, gates, buildings 
in the landscape, in which it is vital to re- 
cord details. The sun, too, should be shining, 
casting long, purple or blue shadows from 
the trees and hedges. Let us make a mental 
calculation of the old rule that exposures 
should be for the shadows. Those trees, build- 
ings, and cast shadows look very dark in 
contrast to the snow—darker than they reaily 
are, because, like the seashore, the snow is 
reflecting a large amount of light, which the 
eye does not see, from the ultra-violet end 
of the spectrum. Therefore, a mental ex- 
posure, based on these apparently dark shad- 
ows, will give a much too fully exposed 
negative for the purpose, in which the tex- 
ture of the snow will be lost, resulting in flat, 
muddy negatives. 

In common with all such exceptional sub- 
jects, the wise camera man finds it advisable 
to rely entirely upon the meter reading, and, 
in the case of snow, to give the exact meter 
reading, and not double, as is the course too 
often adopted for ordinary landscape work. 
The actual meter reading is the minimum 
which will give a printable negative with 
ordinary everyday subjects. With snow 
scenes, however, it apparently gives exactly 
the right exposure to insure retaining the 
texture of snow. Without this texture, snow 
appears in the print as pure white paper. 

When snow lies upon the ground, and op- 
portunity permits tramping with the camera, 
it is not advisable to sally forth in search 
of pictures unless the sun is shining, or 
there is some prospect of this occurring. Sun 
is essential to the effective rendering of 
snow, casting, as it does, valuable shadows 
which break up those considerable expanses 


of uninteresting, white foregrounds. A strong 
side lighting also brings up the texture of the 
snow by means of the thousands of minute 
shadows cast by the little mounds, craters, 
and irregularities on the crystalline surface 
which we think is as flat, and free of craters 
and hillocks, as a piece of writing paper, but 
which is not. 

Strong foregrounds should dominate snow 
pictures; the tree shapes and forms to select 
from are innumerable, such as numerous 
woodland tracks, or tree avenues, which make 
ideal subjects, in towns where there are 
parks to be caught anew. Foot-tracks and 
furrows suggest other possibilities. Although 
not often seen, figure work in a snowy land- 
scape offer great possibilities. 

Development of these pictures is a very 
simple matter, consisting of keeping the nega- 
tive thin, in order that detail in the highlights 
may paint through. As the developer will 
surely be chilled at this season, attention 
must be given to raising and maintaining it 
to a workable temperature. 

Wonderful effects may be obtained, scenes 
that show brilliant with the overawing power 
of snowy whiteness, or that have value in 
the contrasting of steel tones. Closely allied 
to the brilliance of “sunlight-and-shadow” 
style of picture is that where snow-white gos- 
samer is set off by deep winter shadows. 

In scenes of this nature it is important to 
avoid any tendency to the soot-and-white- 
wash views so common in this subject. This is 
done by giving exposures on the full side 
and keeping development a fraction under 
the normal time. Consideration of exposure 
must be taken into account as to the amount 
of shadow-area in the scene. 

Avoid having the sun immediately behind 
the camera. Most subjects look best with a 
cross light; but very striking effects may be 
obtained at times by photographing against 
the light. This, however, is best done about 
midday, because early and late it is very 
difficult to prevent the sun shining directly 
onto the lens, and when this happens the 
negative is fogged. In photographing against 
the light, it is usually advisable to increase 
the exposure by at least fifty per cent. 

Although shadows form a very important 
part of snow photography, by slightly alter- 
ing the viewpoint they can often be made to 
break up a blank foreground, and thus turn 
what would have been a dull scene into a 
well-composed picture. 
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Close-ups of snow-laden branches will be 
found useful. Even when weighted down 
with snow, most trees retain for themselves 
an individuality; especially note the sweep- 
ing boughs of the fir or pine, presenting a 
most artistic picture. 

Smaller shrubs and bushes will be found 
to hold the snowballs or flower to good ad- 
vantage. Estimation of the subject-range 
of tones before exposing is a very good plan. 
To obtain the more delicate, soft effects, when 
suited to the subject, it will be best to 
rather over-expose and under-develop. On 
the other hand, brilliant results will be ob- 
tained by judging the necessary exposure to 
a nicety, which may be acquired only with 
experience and diligence. 

It is not always wise to reduce the meter 
reading in catching snow pictures. On dullish 
mornings take the reading in full without 
over-exposure. Snow with sunlight comes in 
another class, of which the fraction or normal 
exposure probably holds good. Should re- 
sulting prints seem to lack the brilliance de- 
sired, it should not be forgotten that there 
are contrasty grades of paper sold in most 
surfaces and makes that are very suitable 
for these subjects. 
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Frost photography offers very great possi- 
bilities wherever there are trees. The com- 
monplace of garden and roadside assumes 
new and surprising pictorial value when 
showered with frost. 

Frosted branches, in middle and near dis- 
tance, produce more realistic results than 
the over-all general view. Close-up frost 
subjects can also be highly interesting. 

The direction of light is of great impor- 
tance. It will be noticed that life and sparkle 
in the frost is lost or gained according to the 
angle of light between the chief sources and 
the camera. The screening of trees and build- 
ings or bright patches of light in the sky will 
modify the light-direction. Move in a half- 
circle round the subject, if possible, and 
watch for the glinting of the frost crystals. 

In obtaining good frost pictures, dark 
backgrounds are desirable, if they are pos- 
sible, and in all cases it is best to include 
deep tones to get necessary contrast, such 
as tree trunks, wall shadows, and so on. 
Incident to frost weather, slight fog is also 
experienced in certain parts of the North, 
where the atmosphere is brimful of moisture, 
and this shows the potentials of the soft, 
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half-obscured background, against which to 
set off the crisp, white detail of frost. 

No photography requires a greater don’t- 
wait policy as does frost work. A stirring 
breeze or the rising sunlight may come all 
too soon, when the frost loses its feathery 
crispness with astonishing rapidity. 

Practically any kind of camera may be 
used successfully for this work. A focusing 
tripod camera, a reflex, and a folding film 
camera, are all suitable; but it is desirable 
to be able to use the instrument on a firm 
support and give a time exposure of a second 
or two with a fairly small stop, if the picture 
is made at an early hour. Although the sub- 
ject is one that does not present much in 
the way of color, there are subtle differences 
in tone-values that can only be rendered en- 
tirely successful with an orthochromatic or 
panchromatic plate or film. 

A point worthy of remembering when 
catching frost pictures, due to the peculiar 
atmosphere then prevailing, is that moisture 
does not condense on the lens. Good frost 
pictures, of striking beauty, may also be ob- 
tained by exposing at night, especially when 
the moon and stars brightly illuminate the 
landscape. 

The graduations of hoarfrost are very deli- 
cate, and exposures need carefully working 
out. Sometimes there is a tendency to over- 
exposure, the reason being that allowance is 
not made for the large amount of light re- 
flected into the shadows by the covering of 
frost. If landscapes containing trees covered 
with frost are attempted, all the worker’s 
knowledge of technique will be required to 
keep the delicacy of the actual scene. The 
tone range is so short that any clogging of 
the negative is fatal. Development, therefore, 
must be light with a dilute solution. A weak 
pyro-soda developer is recommended. In mak- 
ing the prints, amidol should be used for 
its cold black tones, or one of the blue-toning 
methods may be used to advantage. 

It is possible to use the flashlight to por- 
tray the beauties of snow to advantage, and 
thus obtain some startling lighting-effects. 
The scene should be carefully examined be- 
fore setting up the camera, if possible, by use 
of a powerful electric torch or acetylene 
lamp, to shine upon likely subjects. Com- 
pared with the flashlight these illuminants 
are very weak, yet are sufficiently powerful 
to enable the picture to be composed in any 
of the direct-vision finders. 





Composing the scene on the screen itself 
is impossible, the torch or lamp illumination 
being too feeble for this purpose, even with 
large-aperture lenses. Such lenses are not 
required, since it is necessary to stop down 
to F/8 or F/11 in order to have the back- 
ground sharply defined, so that such work 
comes within the reach of even the cheapest 
camera. 

A lamp firing the charge by means of a 
spark, or electrical means, is almost abso- 
lutely essential to success, since it is neces- 
sary that the flash shall be produced at the 
exact moment desired by the operator. It 
should be remembered also that wind may 
blow the powder to the four corners of the 
earth unless the charge is fired with certainty. 
Thus, the new electric Photoflash lamps are 
ideal for this outdoor purpose, as they may 
be fired by means of compact reflectors 
equipped with ordinary flashlight batteries. 

After selecting the viewpoint, and having 
placed the camera upon the tripod, if work- 
ing single-handed—no tripod will be needed 
when a second person assists—the quantity 
of powder needed to give a fully-exposed 
negative should be estimated. With so white 
a subject it might be thought that very little 
would be required, whereas, the opposite is 
the case, there being no reflecting objects 
other than the snow itself. For normal sub- 
jects, thirty grains should be fired, the lens 
aperture being F/8. This charge is necessary 
to illuminate the distant snow, for the light 
of the flash rapidly diminishes. 

The direction of the flash will depend upon 
the requirements of the operator, and may be 
near the ground, or high above the head. 
Alternate lightings may be obtained by firing 
the powder on either side of the camera. As 
a rule, the direction of the flash required can 
be predetermined by means of the cycle- 
lamp; or a trial flash made and the effect 
noted. One will need to be quick in making 
the observation, for the scene is only illumi- 
nated for the fraction of a second while the 
flash burns, this being followed by a period 
of intense blackness for some seconds, during 
which the eye can see nothing. This pall 
which descends after making the flash is 
most peculiar. Everything is blotted out, and 
one experiences a blackness considerably 
darker than night itself. When making the 
exposure it is not advisable to look at the 
snow before the camera, or temporary blind- 
ness will follow, which makes it difficult to 
see for some minutes afterward. 
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Development should be carefully watched, 
removing the plate when the foreground is 
dense enough to render the texture details 
when printed in the enlarger. The plate is 
then rinsed in water and the distance still 
further developed by means of a_ brush 
charged with developing solution, since this 
part of the image develops at a lower rate 
than the foreground which has the full power 
of the flash. Alternately, this portion of the 
negative should be shaded during projection 
printing; although this will require some 
skill, the image being excessively thin, and 
more contrast can be obtained by means of 
local development. The results should justify 
the trouble involved, and insure a much more 
artistic result. 

Winter hunting with the camera may be- 
come the most thrilling of experiences. Un- 
afraid, wild things of all kinds may be 
“aught against beautiful snowy backgrounds. 
And it is a sport, this camera hunting, that 
requires as much alertness of brain and: body 
and as quick an eye as hunting with a rifle. 
Wild animals are quite like Indians in their 
avoidance of the camera. Sometimes they 
seem deliberately to crouch in lucky places 
at exactly the right range for the shot, but 
with no light for a photograph. But those 
who are quick with a camera may catch them 
unawares—a deer taking a magnificent flying 
leap over a great half-fallen tree, a little 
tawny otter showing dark against the snow, 
or perhaps where the woods are very still, 
you may catch a bear. 

Those who are blessed with the oppor- 
tunity of making a trip into the Ontario or 
Quebec forest in winter, and making a log- 
-abin their permanent home for some time, 
may be visited by the few birds who inhabit 
the northern forests in winter—the “whisky 
jack” and the “snow-bunting,” and have op- 
portunities to study the habits of many ani- 
mals, beside collect a valuable exhibit of 
winter natural life. Along the margins of 
frozen lakes and on the forest trails may be 
seen their tracks and now and then evidence 
of tragedy recorded in the snow, and occa- 
sionally a deer where the snow is not too 
deep. 

In practically every part of snowland the 
birds are found throughout the winter, save, 
possibly, in the extreme northern latitudes. 
Searcity of food and its accompanying 





hunger, overcome their natural timidity, and 
bring the feathered friends into closer touch 
with us than at any other season of the year. 








Many a good picture of bird life may be 
staged, for the expenditure of a few crumbs 
of bread, at a foot or so from our own win- 
dows. Birds, having no fixed hours of feed- 
ing, will attend the banquet almost at the 
will of the photographer, and thus, advantage 
may be taken of the light best adapted to the 
need. 

Having discovered a suitable subject, the 
secret of success in winter work of this kind 
is the matter of exposure. To ignore the 
mechanical aid of the exposure meter is to 
invite disaster. 

Where moving objects are concerned, a 
little preliminary study will usually indicate 
that there are periods of passivity, during 
which ample exposure may be given. Birds 
will sit like carved statues for long periods 
and the experienced worker will detect the 
first signs of coming movement and close 
the shutter in time to save another plate. 

Likewise, tree life is fruitful of pleasing 
subjects. The beautiful tracery of bare 
branches and twigs against the sky is well 
worth record. Each tree displays the par- 
ticular pattern of its family, modified by its 
own individuality. The annual history of the 
tree can be completed, and detailed studies 
of twigs and buds may be made by aartifi- 
cial light in the warmth and comfort of our 
homes. 

An interesting album might be made to 
illustrate the various methods by which plant 
life is maintained during the period of in- 
activity. Below the ground we have the seeds 
in which are wrapped the tiny germs of life, 
together with a food supply sufficient to start 
the baby plant over the difficulties of its early 
life. 

Above the ground, the deciduous trees 
shed their leaves and slumber till the coming 
Spring awakens them and the carefully pro- 
tected buds cautiously unfold. The ever- 
greens, such as the pines, defy the elements 
with the tough leathery and glossy coating 
of their leaves. Their pyramidal shape will 
not carry a load of snow sufficient to damage 
them. 

With care, all these may be the subject of 
photographic study. If a separate album is 
reversed for each subject—trees, birds, ani- 
mals—and neat descriptive notes added to 
each print, then a most interesting library 
of albums will grow up with the passing 
years, and a most interesting and educational 
winter season collection of pictures will be 
obtained. 
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WINTER AT LAKE LOUISE 
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Developing Panchromatic Plates and Films 


J. E. BULLARD 


SIANCHROMATIC emulsions are 
| not only coming into more and 
more general use but one seems 
to be forced to use such emul- 
sions more than in the past. The 
use of panchromatics for the first time, how- 
ever, is likely to present some developing 
problems. I found I could not use the tray 
method with any degree of success. No mat- 
ter whether I used a green light or desensi- 
tised before developing I failed to obtain 
the quality of negative I desired. 

As the photographie work I do is largely 
for the purpose of obtaining illustrations for 
articles, the number and size of negatives 
varies. One article may call for a dozen 
5 x 7 negatives. On a material-gathering trip 
two dozen or more negatives may be exposed 
in the 5 x 7 camera and as many more in the 
314 x 414 Graflex. On the other hand a week 
may go by with but two 5 x 7 negatives to 
develop. At another time an editor may not 
be able to pay enough for prints to make it 
possible to make the pictures with a view 
camera and even get back the cost. Then the 
Leica proves ideal. 

Recently an editor accepted an article and 
wanted photographs, but stated that he could 
not pay the commercial rates for these pic- 
tures. To make them with a view camera 
would have required the use of Photo-flash 
bulbs for each exposure. The material used 
would have cost close to what this editor 
would pay. With the Leica at F/3.5, however, 
it was a simple matter to make a number of 
exposures without using any artificial light 
and still obtain fully exposed action pictures. 
The negatives were made, 5 x 7 enlargements 
printed with the Leica enlarger and the editor 
was satisfied. The negative material used, cost 
less than twenty cents and the paper cost was 
about four cents a print. All the exposures 
were made in about the time it would take to 
set up the view camera and make a single 
exposure. 


With 





this great variation in size and 


number of negatives to be developed, the 
tray method proved by far the most satis- 
factory as long as orthochromatic negatives 
were used. The developer required to fill a 
5 x 7 tank is so great in quantity that, un- 
less it can be used over and over again, it 
most certainly does not pay to develop three 





or four 5 x 7 negatives in a tank. For roll- 
film and for Leica negatives, the tank method 
is obviously the more satisfactory; but these 
tanks do not require as much developer as 
the 5 x 7 tanks do. 

After considerable experimenting and 
partly for the purpose of obtaining fine- 
grain negatives, I began using borax devel- 
oper. This is mixed in accordance with the 
D-76 formula. This can be made up as fol- 
lows: Elon 30 grains, Sodium Sulphite 314 
ounces, Hydroquinone 75 grains, Borax 30 
grains, Water 32 ounces. By reducing the 
Hydroquinone to 40 grains and increasing 
the Elon to 40 grains, a somewhat softer 
negative can be obtained. 

This developer gives a very fine-grain 
negative especially suited for enlargements 
and is recommended by the manufacturers 
of the Leica camera. The point about the 
developer which I found of the greatest ad- 
vantage, however, is its keeping qualities. I 
found that when a gallon was mixed for the 
5 x 7 tank, it was just a matter of covering 
the tank when not in use with a sheet of 
cardboard held down by a few pieces of 
board, and using it over and over again. I 
have not yet discovered how long it will keep 
and still continue to develop the negatives; 
but I have used the same developer for more 
than three months with good results. This 
means a great economy over tray developing 
where a developer is used that must be 
thrown out after each batch of negatives is 
developed. It also means a great saving in 
time. 

If only two or three negatives have to be 
exposed during the day, they can be placed 
in the holders, dropped into the developing 
tank, left there for about ten minutes, 
washed, fixed and then washed again and 
dried. While the chemical action is taking 
place, something else can be done. While I 
have been writing this article, I have been 
developing, fixing and washing a roll of film 
exposed in the Leica camera. It is just a mat- 
ter of having a darkroom so constructed that 
one can go in and out without allowing any 
light to enter the room. My developing dark- 
room is arranged in this manner by having 
two doors with just enough space between 
the two to stand in and close one door be- 
fore opening the other. 
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The borax developer has given very good 
results with panchromatic negatives, and 
works equally as well with any other emul- 
sions. At times I will develop in the same 
tank and at the same time, commercial ortho, 
panchromatic and portrait cut films. By leav- 
ing them all in the solution a little longer 
than I would if they were all commercial 
ortho, I have obtained results that were satis- 
factory. There was no fault to be found with 
the prints, whether contact or enlargements. 
This practice of mixing up the emulsions in 
the same tank may not be good, but under 
the conditions I work it saves time and the 
results are at least as good as are required. 

All panchromatic cut films and roll-films, 
I handle only in the dark until after they 
are developed, fixed and in the wash water. 
I use no plates. I have found that it requires 
but very little practice to become able to 
load plateholders, developing hangers and 
go through the entire process in complete 
darkness. This does away entirely with any 
danger of fogging the negatives by allowing 
too strong a light to shine on them. The tank 
development is giving me good negatives, the 
borax developer is proving an extremely 
economical one to use and since I can be 
working at something else during the time I 
would have to spend in the darkroom if I 
used the tray method, I am saving a great 
deal of time as well. Perhaps if my photo- 
graphic requirements were different, I would 
not use the same method. However, this 
present method is working out much better 
than any other I have ever used. 

Recently when I had to attend an outing, 
make a number of photographs and write a 
report, I used commercial ortho cut films 
in the Graflex. When I came back with my 
notes and my exposed negatives, I took the 
film magazine down to the darkroom in the 
cellar, uncovered the developing and fixing 
tanks, filled the washing tank, hung the ex- 
posed films in the developing tank, started 
the Eastman timer which was set at zero and 
bringing the timer back with me, place it 
on my desk and started writing the report. 
When the timer showed the negatives had 
been in the developer for ten minutes, I went 
down and changed them to the wash tank, 
leaving them there for about five minutes 
and again wrote while they were washing. 
Then I transferred them to the fixing tank 
and left them there for twenty to thirty min- 
utes. Next, I transferred them to the wash- 
ing tank, turned on the water and completed 











































the writing of the report while they were 
washing. Had I developed by tray, very much 
more time would have had to be spent in the 
darkroom and the final results would not 
have been any better, if as good as those I 
secured with the tank. 

Without a developer that would keep in 
good condition for a long time, using pan- 
chromatic emulsion and relying upon tank 
development would be a rather expensive 
proposition for me. As it is, the 5 x 7 tank 
can be kept full at all times and is always 
ready to use. For roll-film and Leica films, 
it is just a matter of taking from the large 
tank the quantity of developer that is re- 
quired, doing the developing and then pour- 
ing the developer back into the tank. 

If there is to be any profit in photographs, 
and some have to be sold at comparatively 
low rates, it is necessary to watch the cost 
carefully. If one is doing his photographic 
work merely as a hobby and has plenty of 
money to spend, he does not have to watch 
the cost; and the time he gives to getting one 
good picture and the money he sy ds for 
materials are more than made up by t': satis- 
faction of having obtained the picture. Such 
methods, however, will not do when one has 
to make his photography pay its way. 

The little Leica camera or probably any 
other good camera that uses motion-picture 
film and has a fast lens solves many of these 
problems of keeping down expenses. Until 
one has used one of these tiny cameras with 
panchromatic motion-picture film he can 
hardly even imagine the results that are pos- 
sible. Negatives can be obtained which will 
make very good 5 x 7 glossy ferrotyped 
prints. The negative material is so inexpen- 
sive that the camera may even be used to a 
considerable extent as a note book. That is, 
instead of copying anything into a note book 
a photograph can be made. The panchromatic 
film gives good color-values so that one does 
not have to worry at all about the colors of 
the thing that is photographed. 

This film can be handled very readily in 
the dark or even in a loading bag. Bought 
in rolls of fifty feet or more it costs but 
little for each exposure. The results are often 
amazing in their perfection. 

Except for outdoor work where there are 
a lot of greens, the panchromatic emulsion is 
probably the best to use for all purposes. 
The lack of sensitiveness to green means 
that the commercial ortho will give better 
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outdoor results when the trees and the grass 
are green. When fall comes and foliage takes 
on varying hues, however, the panchromatic 
emulsion again comes into its own. 

After one becomes accustomed to handling 
it in the dark and developing in a tank, the 
panchromatic emulsion becomes just as easy, 
if not easier, to use. As a matter of fact, any 
very fast emulsion will usually give better 
results if handled altogether in the dark. 
There is then no danger whatsoever of fog- 


ging the negatives either while loading or de- 
veloping. The tank method also has the ad- 
vantage that there is practically no danger 
of atmospheric fogging, that fogging which 
comes when one develops in a tray and gets 
in the habit of holding the negative up to 
the light to see how it is coming along. 
Though the light may be perfectly safe, the 
exposure to the air is likely to cause fogging. 
It is always safer to keep the negative cov- 
ered with developer at all times. 


Masking the Negative With Velox Water-Color Stamps 


CLARENCE 


) long as amateurs will make 
shutter exposures under varying 
wal conditions of light, and then 
j manipulate development in the 
hope of effecting a compromise, 
negatives are bound to result which contain 
strong contrasts in the better-illuminated por- 
tions, with weak deposits in the less-exposed 
shadows. 

Such negatives are notoriously bad print- 
ers, but appear exceedingly attractive when 
viewed in the hand. They look so clean and 
clear-cut, with their strong deposits and al- 
most clear shadow deposits. By some feats 
of legerdemain, the photofinisher manages 
to get a passable print; possibly, because he 
has at his disposal every possible grade of 
printing paper. The amateur will find that 
the best prints from such negatives are ob- 
tained on a self-toning paper, for this print- 
ing medium has a greater range of tones 
than the more usually employed Velox. 

Good prints could be obtained from such 
negatives if it were only possible to give 
two exposures to suit the different densities ; 
that is, a short exposure for the thin portions, 
and a longer one for the dense deposits. If 
the negative is to be enlarged, and the areas 
are fairly regular, these separate exposures 
can be given by manipulating masks inter- 
posed between the light and the bromide 
paper. It is when the negative has numerous 
patches of these irregular deposits that 
trouble is encountered. 

This is where the Velox Water-Color 
Stamps come in useful, for by a careful use 
of these dyes such negatives can be made into 
good printers. A solution of either the deep 
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yellow, or the scarlet dye is applied to the 
thin portions of the negative, this acting as 
a mask which holds back the printing of 
these parts to a degree varying with the 
strength of the tint used. By holding back 
the printing of the thin portions in this 
way, a longer exposure can be given to the 
more opaque portions of the negative. The 
effect is, of course, exactly the same as that 
obtained by shading with paper masks, ex- 
cept that masking with the dye enables a 
more exact “fit” to be obtained. A negative 
so masked can be placed in the enlarging 
lantern, and a controlled print made in the 
same manner as a print from an uncontrolled 
negative. If the photographer is chary of 
painting the dye on the negative image, it 
may be applied to the gelatine coating on the 
back of the film. It is immaterial which side 
is worked upon, for if the work is faulty, it 
can easily be removed by soaking the nega- 
tive in water, and again attempted when the 
negative is dry. 

The best dye to use is the scarlet tint, 
which will give any desired control accord- 
ing to the strength of dilution. The solution 
should not be made too strong, otherwise it 
will be difficult to obtain an even applica- 
tion of the tint. A weak solution will build 
up strength by repeated applications. It is 
a good plan to take a white saucer and to 
make a series of small pools varying in the 
strength of the dilution. In this way it is an 
easy matter to pick out any desired portion 
with either a strong, or weak tint. Where it 
is desired to accentuate a highlight—as in 
my worked-up example—a strong tint is 
used; a weaker one being employed where 
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FIGURE 1 CLARENCE PONTING 


Enlargement on hard Press Bromide paper of untouched, original negative on 
Kodak Film 





FIGURE 2 CLARENCE PONTING 


Enlargement on Kodak White Royal Bromide paper from the same negative 
worked up with scarlet color stamp dye 
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FIGURE 3 CLARENCE PONTING 


An enlargement from a negative exhibiting excessive contrasts. Note how the 
shadow-portions are overprinted in this straight print 
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FIGURE 4 CLARENCE PONTING 


An enlargement from the same negative after working up with the red photo 
dye. Exactly the same grade of paper was used as in the first print. Note how 
the holding back of the shadows lightens these portions, and at the same time 
permits denser parts to print out 











an even tint is needed simply to hold back 
a patch of shadow. One or two experiments 
on a waste negative will soon show the 
strength of the dye necessary to produce any 
desired effect. 

The dye solution is applied very much in 
the same manner as when tinting a print, 
this being done by means of a No. 10 sable 
water-color brush, which is suitable for the 
finest detail or applying broad washes of the 
color. The work is done on a retouching desk, 
which permits the light to penetrate the 
negative, and to show the result of the dye 
applications. 

Pictorial photographers will find that they 
can effect considerable changes in the light- 
ing by the application of varying strengths 
of the dye solution even with good printing 
negatives, particularly where it is desired 
to emphasise a highlight. A very strong so- 
lution may be used to remove such unwanted 
objects from the negative as a projecting 
branch of a tree, and an unsuitable, or weak 
sky may be rendered unprintable. 

An example of the application of the dye 
used to produce a pictorial result from a 
rather unpromising negative, may be seen 
in my illustrations. In the first is seen a 
straight enlargement from the negative, 
which, although made on a contrasty printing 


medium—the negative being excessively thin 
through slight under-exposure—yields rather 
a gray-looking print lacking contrasts. The 
light was so weak that I hesitated in making 
the exposure, but the play of light was so 
pleasing that I took the risk. It will be 
noticed that there is an ugly tree branch 
hanging from the sky, which has disappeared 
in the final print. This was simply painted 
over with a very strong solution of the scar- 
let dye. 

Notice also how the thatched roof of the 
house is almost indistinguishable from the 
background, and that the sunlight and shadow 
of the tree boughs on the white wall are too 
undecided. An application of strong and weak 
solutions to these parts effected a great im- 
provement. The shadows on the road were 
accentuated by applying the dye to the parts 
of the road around the shadows. The straight 
line, produced by the background and the 
house roof, was broken by covering the small 
portion of the background trees near the left 
eave with a strong solution of the dye. A 
touch here and there on the trunk of the 
silver birch, and the printing in of a suit- 
able cloud, on Kodak White Royal bromide 
paper, produced a print of exhibition quality 
from a negative which previously I had con- 
sidered unprintable. 


The Photographic Adventures of Bert and Ray 


XXIX—Doctoring Sick Negatives 
NEIL WAYNE NORTHEY 


V7 JHILE Bert and Ray were in the 
\\ p]| Harley Photo Supply Shop buy- 
ing some needed material, they 
Nik met another camera enthusiast 
=3 by the name of Bob Brooks, 
whom they invited to join them the follow- 
ing day, which was one of their regular 
monthly camera days, and, they had agreed, 
was to be spent in the work of doctoring 
sick negatives. 

Although Bob Brooks arrived at the boys’ 
workroom almost a half hour earlier than 
the time agreed upon, he found Bert and 
Ray already busily engaged in sorting nega- 
tives and arranging them in groups on the 
workroom table. 

“Good-morning, Bob”, 
greeted. 
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“Hello, Bob”, they 





“Hello, boys”, he replied, 
eh?” 

“Yeh, we thought we would look them over 
and see what was to be done”, said Ray. 

Bob unwrapped the stack of negatives he 
had brought and began to go through it. 

“We are sorting ours first into two piles’, 
explained Bert. “In one pile we put the ones 
that require chemical treatment, and in the 
other pile go the ones needing mechanical 
or handwork on them. And then there are 
some that will be given a little of both, such 
as those that must be intensified or reduced 
and also retouched. We will give them what- 
ever chemical treatment they need first so 
that any handwork we do on them will not 
be washed off.” 


“at it already, 
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“Yeh, here’s one I accidentally dropped 
some melted paraffin on when I was sealing 
a bottle, and it also has some pinholes”, said 
Ray. “First Ill rub the paraffin spots with 
a tuft of cotton moistened with benzol, and 
then bathe the whole negative in methylated 
spirit. When it is dry I will put it in the 
pile with those that need handwork. That 
treatment would be good for any negatives 
with oil or grease spots.” 

“Here’s one I tried to title with ink by 
writing backward on the emulsion side, and 
did a crude job of it. I wonder what would 
take it off’’, said Bert. 

“If it’s common writing ink, I think a 
dilute solution of oxalic acid will remove it’’- 
said Bob. “If it’s aniline ink, try water which 
is slightly acidulated with hydrochloric acid.” 

Bob examined some of his negatives that 
had been the subject of a talk about hala- 
tion by Mr. Harley the preceding day when 
the boys had met in the Harley Photo Supply 
Shop. “I wonder how I can improve these”, 
he said. 

“Throw them in a tray of water and give 
them a good soaking while we finish sorting 
these negatives’, said Ray. “Then when we 
mix some reducer you can try your hand at 
local reduction on the too dense parts. Bert 
and I have a few negatives that are a little 
too dense, and we will soak them with yours. 
Sometimes we over-develop a batch because 
the developer is too warm or too strong, or 
because we leave them in too long. They are 
so strong and intense that it requires too 
much time to print, and especially too much 
for enlarging. And so we reduce them a little 
just to save time even though we could make 
good prints from them without it.” 

“And we have that are under-de- 
veloped on account of the developer being 
too cold or too weak, or because we failed 
to leave them in it long enough’, added Bert. 
“We give them a little intensification.” 

“TI notice mine have scratches 
across them’, said Bob. “I don’t know what 
made them or how to fix them.” 

Ray took one of the films and examined it, 
and noted that the scratches ran lengthwise 
of the film. “Either you cinched the roll too 
tight when you took it out of the kodak and 
caused particles of grit clinging to.the sur- 
face to dig in, or the rollers in your kodak 
are rough and not turning”, he said. “If the 
scratches ran crosswise or diagonal, it would 
denote injury during development, either by 
scraping the film over the rough edge of a 


some 


some of 





tray or against grit in the bottom of it. If 
these lengthwise scratches were made during 
handling, they would not be so even.” 

“T’ll have to examine the rollers before I 
load the kodak again’’, said Bob; “but I am 
inclined to think the scratches were made by 
particles of grit on the film as you say, for 
I thought the film should be drawn very tight 
after it was taken from the kodak.” 

“Well, it shouldn’t be so loose as to permit 
light to fog the edges, and yet it is not neces- 
sary to cinch it extremely tight’’, said Ray. 
“T think you can get out most of the scratches 
by going along them with a series of dots 
from a very fine brush or pointed pencil, re- 
peating the dotting process until the scratches 
are filled. I think that would be better than 
trying to fill the scratches with a continuous 
line.” 

Bert held up a negative showing a number 
of semi-transparent spots that had been 
saused by air bells on the emulsion, which had 
been broken during development. Beside it he 
held two more with transparent spots and 
pinholes that had been caused by dust par- 
ticles. ““‘Here are some more that call for 
handwork’”’, he said. “After we get them all 
sorted out we will apply some retouching 
medium, and let them be drying while we are 
doctoring those that need chemical treatment. 
Then we can work out the spots and pinholes 
with a finely pointed hard pencil.”’ 

“Yeh, and here are some portraits with 
blotches that I am going to practice on’, said 
Ray. 

“How do you fix those having a clear spot 
where the emulsion has been gouged from the 
film?’’ asked Bob. 

“T asked Mr. Harley about that the other 
day’, replied Ray. “He said a good way is 
to soak some gelatine in water until it is soft, 
and then melt it in a cup that has been heated 
in boiling water. The spot can be filled with 
a pointed stick or glass rod that has been 
heated so the gelatine will not harden before 
it can be applied. After the spot has been 
filled it can be gone over with retouching 
fluid and pencil in the usual way.” 

“T guess we have these pretty well sorted”, 
said Bert. ‘““Here are a few that are stained 
with pyro, which would print much quicker 
if we could remove the stain. See, here are 
four that curled in the fixer and have a 
stained streak across them where the pyro- 
saturated film was exposed to the air. And 
here are three with silver stains on them.” 
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“Mr. Harley said that if silver stain was 
not too old, it could sometimes be removed 
by rubbing it with a piece of chamois 
dampened in alcohol. But it may be necessary 
to soak the negatives in a solution made of— 
let’s see, I wrote it here in the workroom 
notebook some place—yes, here it is, 5 ounces 
of clean fixing bath to which 25 grains of 
potassium iodide has been added. The solu- 
tion acts slowly, and the negatives should 
be washed thoroughly afterward. 

“And here’s the dope on pyro stain. First 
try to remove it in a solution of water, 20 
ounces; common alum, 1 ounce; and hydro- 
chloric acid, 1 dram. This solution keeps well. 
The negatives should be washed afterward 
in water to which hydrochloric acid has been 
added at the rate of about five or ten drops 
to each pint. If this remedy fails, the nega- 
tives can be immersed in a 2 per cent solu- 
tion of ammonium persulphate until the stain 
leaves, then transferred to a 10 per cent 
solution of sodium sulphite for a minute and 
washed.” 

“Here’s something that is sometimes diffi- 
cult to remove’, said Bert. 

“What's that?” asked Ray. 

“Drying marks”, replied Bert. 

“Yeh, sometimes they will come out by 
soaking the negative in water for an hour at 
about 65 degrees Fahr., and then again they 
may not’, said Ray. “If they don't, it’s 
usually necessary to rehalogenise and re- 
develop.” 

“What do you mean by ‘rehalogenise’?” 
asked Bob. 

“Tt means the changing of the silver image 
back into its original haloid salts in a con- 
verting solution. We might use potassium 
ferricyanide, 8 grains; potassium bromide, 12 
grains; and water, 2 ounces. The negative is 
left in the solution until the image has been 
completely changed through to the back, 
after which it is thoroughly washed and re- 
developed in an alkaline developer like 
Rodinal in daylight or its equal. We can use 
the same process for reduction, if we wish, 
because the density of the image after re- 
development depends upon the amount of 
redevelopment it is given. In other words, if 
it is redeveloped long enough it will return to 
its original density, and by reducing the re- 
development time the density will be less.” 

“I wonder if I could use that process for 
removing the halation from these negatives 
of mine”, said Bob. “Suppose I rehalogenise 
them and then redevelop them by swabbing 


on the developer locally, omitting the parts 
that threatened to become too dense. I could 
use the developer fairly weak, rinsing the 
negative frequently under the tap to pre- 
vent streaks, and then wind up by immersing 
the entire negative to even it up.” 

“It sounds possible to me”, said Bert. “If 
you find it will not work, you can just re- 
develop the whole negative and then reduce 
it locally by swabbing the dense parts with 
a reducer made of water, 16 ounces; hypo, 
114 ounces; and 2 drams of a 10 per cent 
solution of potassium ferricyanide, washing 
the negatives between dabs of reducer.” 

“T can see a lot of other ailments among 
these negatives, but we can’t doctor all of 
them in one day”, said Ray. “Suppose each 
of us starts a different chemical treatment, 
and while the doctored negatives are dry- 
ing, we can devote the time to retouching 
the dry ones that needed no chemical treat- 
ment. I'll start in with reducing some of these 
over-developed plates, and while I have the 
reducer mixed Bob can try some local re- 
duction with the same solution on his halation. 
It does not keep, and we should use it up as 
soon as possible.” 

“And I'll intensify some of these weak 
ones”, said Bert. “Then we can go for the 
stained ones, and the ones with drying marks, 
and others which may need chemical treat- 
ment.” 

“We'll have to rig up something that will 
serve as retouching desks when we are ready 
to do the pencil work’’, said Ray. 

“That’s right’, agreed Bert; ‘and by the 
way, I believe I'd better go over these with 
retouching medium so they can be drying, 
which need only pencil work.” 

And soon each of the boys was busily en- 
gaged in the particular work he had chosen, 
stopping now and then to consult with the 
others or to offer a suggestion that would 
help them in the work they were doing. 


(To be continued) 


Fel 
Work Is Play 


I seLieve that God made us to work. I be- 
lieve that He meant that we should earn our 
living by the sweat of our brow. But I believe 
that He made us to love our work so much 
that we might play at it; find real and pro- 
found pleasure in it, and so labor on until, 
tired out, we might sleep like little children 
at the end of each day.—Davin Betasco. 
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THE COMPLETE NEGATIVE FILING EQUIPMENT 


R. D. HISSONG 


The Evolution of a Negative Filing System 


R. D. HISSONG 









Yat I purchased my first cam- 
S Sy) era, a Brownie, in 1904, there 
ANE EAS arose the need of a method of 
> ds | : ko 
(3Vr vi keeping my negatives so that 
ae they would be available for fu- 
ture use. I decided that the best method 
would be to place each valuable negative in 
a separate envelope with exposure data writ- 
ten upon the envelope. On making a canvass 
of the stores for envelopes I found there 
were none to be found which were the right 
size. A jeweler who had just moved to town 
then solved my difficulty by selling me his 
stock of old end-open envelopes which he 
would not use in his present location. One of 
these is shown at “A”. I numbered them 
serially on the flaps and made a wooden box 
to fit the lot, leaving sufficient space for the 
negatives. 

When the supply of envelopes ran out I 
decided that a set of Housh albums, “B”, 
holding 250 negatives each and numbered 
from one to one thousand, would improve the 
appearance of my collection. The four were 
ordered, the negatives were numbered with 
the gummed stickers provided, and relocated 
after discarding the poorest. 

As there was considerable demand for my 
pictures, I decided that a larger camera was 
necessary and got a postcard-size Kodak and 
Kodak negative album, “C’’, which likewise 
was filled in numerical order, but with the 








advantage of transparent pockets for quick 
finding of the desired negative. This was soon 
filled, and desiring to reduce expenses, the 
next purchase was a Kensington, “D’’, album 
of half the capacity and a fourth the cost. 
By the time this was full I decided that I 
couldn’t afford the postcard film when cabinet 
and 5 x 7 plates were no more expensive and 
I could get postcard plates for thirty-seven 
cents a dozen compared with the forty-five 
cents for six roll-film exposures. 

These plates were used in a 5 x 7 view 
camera with Protar lens which I received as 








NEGATIVE FILE 
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security for a loan of ten dollars, from a 
wandering photographer who came to town, 
went broke, brought me his outfit, and then 
walked out vf town to avoid paying a hotel 
bill. He never called for the camera. The 
plates were now filed in regulation Burke & 
James negative preservers, “E’’, numerically 
as before, by force of habit. 

After disposing of both film cameras and 
desiring a camera to carry with me every- 
where, I bought a 214 x 314 Premoette Jr., 
and the Housh albums continued filling, for 
in college I carried the Premoette in my hip 
pocket all the time and held the title of offi- 
cial snapshooter for the college annual. 

Finishing my college course, a teaching 
career in industrial arts ahead of me made me 
look for a camera more suited to my needs 
in making pictures of projects. Accurate fo- 
cusing was necessary, and yet a camera of 
less bulk than the 5 x 7 view was desired. 
This I obtained in a triple extension 314 x 
414, plate camera with filmpack adapter, 
which I found in a secondhand store. After 
stacking these negatives in a box for several 
years with no apparent order, a few gray- 
matter cells stirred a little and I began to 
consider the problem of having stacks of 
negatives, any particular one of which could 
be located now only by considerable effort. 











COOKING RECIPE BOX 
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A library book with decimal classification 
numbers gave me an idea that this would be 
either a solution to all my troubles or the 
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beginning of more. After considering what 
I might use as a basis, I worked out a scheme 
which has since been enlarged to the follow- 
ing: 


A. Locatirties 


1. Winfield, Iowa 11. Sioux City, Iowa 
2. Wesleyan, Iowa 12. 1908 Ingleside Ave. 
3. Danville, Iowa 13. Dell Rapids, S.D. 
4. Pocahontas, Iowa 14. Glen Ellyn and Chi- 
5. Iowa City, Iowa cago, Ill. 
6. Madison, S.D. 15. Central High 
7. Redfield, S.D. 16. Iowa Lakeside 
8. Army Laboratory 
9. Ollie, Iowa 17. Heron Lake, Minn. 
10. Alta, Iowa 
B. Nature 
1. Flowers 7. Clouds 
2. Birds 8. Lightning 
3. Bird Club 9. Eclipses 
4. Insects 10. Biology 
5. Mise. Animals 11. Trees 
6. Photomicrographs 12. Agriculture 
C. Ovtincs 
1. Storm Lake, Iowa 4. Northern Minnesota 


2. Rocky Mountains 5. Black Hills 


3. Lake Okoboji 


Ww 


D. Portraits 


3. Ourselves 
4. Miscellaneous 


. Parents 
. Relatives 


N= 


E. Evo.vrion 
1. Earth 3. Plants 
2. Animals 

F. Inpvustriar 
- Manual Training 3. Aviation 
. Invention 


n= 


G. Nicut Scenes 
1. Moonlight 2. Artificial Light 
H. Curistmas 


2. Outside Decorations 
and Lighting 


1. Inside Decorations 


As an example, general negatives concern- 
ing Nature are B, and flowers are B-1, with 
the figures following the decimal point 
numbering the series in the order of taking, 
thus reducing greatly the effort in finding a 
desired negative. 

No more books or envelopes, but a filing 
case of drawers, “F’’, 3” x 5” in size, which 
I found would take 314 x 414 negatives with- 
out difficulty. Lightweight white drawing 
paper was cut 314 x 5 and a few pads of 3 x 
5 bond paper were used to separate the 
negatives and provide a place for number and 
printing data. The negatives are numbered 














Samia Cecropia B 4.38 


METHOD OF CLASSIFYING PRINTS 


R. D. HISSONG 


with Higgins Eternal Ink, which I use in 
my fountain pen and always have ready to 
place data on the edge of a negative as soon 
as dry, and before filing. The grade of paper 
and printing time is recorded on the left end 
of the separator, below the classification 
number. This aids in reprints and also saves 
wasting lantern-slide plates, as my contact 
lantern-slide printer is calibrated to take the 
same time as Azo No. 2 paper on the other 
printer. A summary of titles card can be 
placed at the beginning of each section, one 
being shown as “G”’, 

When prints are needed, negative and ac- 
companying data sheet are removed and 
placed in a 314 x 51% plate box until printed, 
and then returned to the file. A handy pencil 
by the printer makes the recording of data, 
when printing the first time, of little effort. 

To aid in obtaining exposure data I mimeo- 
graphed a block of forms of the size to fit 
my pocket notebook, leaving a space for 
filling in classification number later when as- 
signed. One of these is shown at “H”’. This 
gives me a numerical as well as topic index. 

For the person with but a few negatives 
I would suggest the 3 x 5 cooking recipe fil- 
ing box on sale at ten-cent stores at a total 
cost of thirty cents for box, index, and four 
pads of paper to be used as separators. This 
is ideal for 214 x 314 and 24% x 414 also. 
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By turning around “Cakes”, ‘Candies’, etc., 
and printing your own label on the blank side 
of the tabs, a very satisfactory filing case is 
obtained. One of these is shown as “I” in 
use as a school activities file kept handy in 
the school darkroom to supply any requested 
picture, which in this case has been made 
with the 314 x 414 Series D Graflex, my 
latest camera. 

One improvement I contemplate is to place 
this school activities collection, A-15, with 
subdivisions A, B, C, etc., as a separate letter 
“T” with the less complicated decimal num- 
bering. This would make Camera Club nega- 
tives I-1.1, I-1.2, etce., and Football I-2.1, 
]-2.2, ete. 

In case the proper location of a negative 
is in doubt, a cross index can be made to re- 
fer to the assigned number at another loca- 
tion. This would not happen in many cases. 

This system can be worked out to suit 
the individual, this being given merely as a 
suggestion of a rational method capable of 
indefinite expansion, as when one drawer is 
filled because of growing sections, the sec- 
tions to the rear move on to the next drawer 
and negatives of a class can be found to- 
gether. There is no doubt but that the classi- 


fication can be improved considerably, as in 
the case of A-16, which is Lakeside Labora- 
tory, consisting of practically all nature pic- 
tures, but to keep them together as a unit, 
they were placed as a locality rather than 
scattered through several B numbers. 

The more I use this system in making 
ordered nature pictures and lantern-slides, 
the more I wonder why I didn’t think it out 
years sooner, and save my temper while 
searching for a negative that I knew was 
between 900 and 925 of a certain size series; 
but which proved on location to be anything 
but that, and perhaps on a different size 
plate, so in a different series. Now, no matter 
if the picture is made on a 5 x 7, I have a 
3 x 5 separator numbered and located in the 
right place, but referring to the 5 x 7 case. 

Pictures could be likewise filed, but I pre- 
fer to arrange them as much as possible in 
the same order as the negatives, but mounted 
in loose-leaf albums of uniform size so that 
the pages are interchangeable and the al- 
bums always capable of expansion, like the 
negative file. If this is done, it reduces the 
importance of the summary of titles card in 
the negative file, for all pictures are num- 
bered to correspond to the negative. 


Natural Portraiture 


LORETTA G. 


T is very likely that every ama- 
wa teur reading this article, has, at 
one time or another, tried his 
hand at portraiture. In fact, it 
was probably the first thing he 
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attempted when he bought his camera. And, 
probably in nine cases out of ten, when he 
viewed the results he decided against ever 
trying to make another portrait. Most likely 
he said, “I haven’t the right camera, or the 


lights”. Yet these two things, camera and 
lights, are the least important elements in 
successful portraiture. I have seen excellent 
portraits that were made with a pocket 
Kodak, or similar camera, indoors, by ordi- 
nary window light, without any auxiliary 
apparetus other than a sheet, and a dull- 
colored blanket, or other heavy cloth. Cer- 
tainly these things are available to every 
amateur, though a professional camera and 
arcs are denied him. By their aid, and with 





BURROUGH 


care and attention, he can obtain results 
that in naturalness and truth rival the work 
of the professional. 

The first thing to be considered is the hu- 
man element, the sitter. You must impress 
him with the fact that you are trying to ob- 
tain a portrait of him, not merely a casual 
record that is worthless, and that you want 
him to assist you as much as he would a 
professional photographer. Half the battle 
is won if your sitter has a regard for your 
work, and is willing to meet you half way. 
Pose him with a careful regard to the sur- 
roundings. If, as is most likely, he is posing 
in his home, place him in a chair that he 
is used to, and fits into with comfort. Then, 
carefully examine the background in the 
finder of your camera. If it is obtrusive, take 
the dull-colored blanket mentioned before, 
and hang, or pin, it into place behind the 
sitter. Have it far enough back of him to be 
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out of focus, so that any folds or wrinkles 
will not show, and attract attention in the 
finished print. 

Having arranged your sitter comfortably, 
and attended to the background, look to the 
lighting. The forty-five degree angle of light- 
ing—produced by blocking up the lower half 
of a window and letting the light fall on the 
sitter only from the upper half—is very 
satisfactory, and should be used when pos- 
sible. It may be a little more trouble to ar- 
range it, but the results are always more 
satisfactory if you use this form of lighting. 

The subject of the portrait is now sitting 
about four or five feet away from a window, 
the lower half of which is blocked up. Be- 
hind him is an unobtrusive background. The 
next thing to consider is the use of the re- 
flector, in this case a white sheet, or large 
towel. Place it over the back of a chair, as 
high as possible, and move the chair back- 
ward or forward, watching the effect of the 
light on the shadow side of the subject’s face. 
The object of using the reflector is to lighten 
a little bit the side of the face which is 
away from the light, thus avoiding any harsh 
results in the finished portrait. However, you 
should be careful not to get the sheet too 
close, or a flat, unnatural lighting will be 
produced. Always leave more shadow on the 
side of the face away from the window. 
Look in the finder to be sure that no edge of 
the “reflector” is showing, then consider 
where you want to place your camera. If you 
have a tripod, you have a good deal more 
freedom than if you were forced to use a 
stationary table for camera support. Some- 
times, however, you may be able to press into 
service a small table that can be trundled 
about almost as easily as a tripod. 

Far too many amateurs, in their first at- 
tempts at portraiture, make the mistake of 
placing the camera too close to the sitter. 
This results in a slight distortion, because of 
the short-focus lenses on hand cameras, that 
will detract from the naturalness of the 
picture. It is far better to have a smaller 
image and better drawing, than a large image 
and an unlifelike portrait. The small pic- 
ture can be enlarged; but you can never put 
back into normal relationship with the other 
features, a nose that juts from the sitter’s 
face in a way never intended by Nature. 
A good distance of camera from sitter is 
about six to eight feet. Getting much closer 
than six feet is dangerous. 





“Phe last things that remain to be con- 
sidered are the pose of the sitter and the 
exposure. 

The pose is of the greatest importance. 
Upon your success in getting the sitter to 
look natural before the camera will depend 
the success of the portrait, more than on the 
technical details just discussed, important 
though they are. If it is possible to have the 
sitter do anything else don’t have him look 
directly at the camera. You may have him 
turn a little to the right or left, depending 
upon which looks the better, or have him read 
a book, or consult his watch, or sit looking 
at his cigarette, or do anything else that 
would seem normal for him. Be careful that 
you don’t overdo this and get him self-con- 
scious, for if you do that the cause is lost. 
Endeavor to strike the happy medium; have 
him look a little away from the camera, and 
try to make him forget himself. 

Something of importance in this business 
of keeping the sitter from getting self-con- 
scious, is the matter of exposure. Too long 
a pose, necessitated by a long exposure, will 
make him stiff and nervous, and he will be- 
come tense, awkward, and usually, unhappy 
looking. To avoid this, you must keep the ex- 
posure down. Two seconds is about the limit 
of a natural pose, so manipulate your light- 
ing and accessories, so that you will be en- 
abled to keep within this limit. Use your 
largest stop, F/4.5, F/6.3, or F/7.7, as the 
case may be. The use of a large stop will 
also produce a soft result in the finished por- 
trait that is pleasing. 

When you develop the portrait, use a di- 
luted developer, .:ve short development, and 
print on a soft paper, and thus avoid the 
unpleasant harshness that is a feature of so 
many amateur portraits. 

If care is taken at all these stages, you 
should have produced a “natural” portrait, 
one that your friends will like, and one of 
which the words of acclaim so sweet to the 
amateur portraitist’s ear will be spoken, 
“Why, it’s as good as a professional’s !” 


Se) 


SELF-CONFIDENCE is the first requisite to 
great undertakings. 
SaMvuEL JOHNSON. 


A pore is the kind of man who, when you 
ask him how he is, tells you. 
Birt GRAHAM. 
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EDITORIAL 





The Dual Appeal of Winter 


} ig is but natural that those who live in the 
northern part of the United States and 
Canada should think of winter in terms of 
snow and ice. It is sometimes difficult for 
the resident of Maine to think of winter as 
the resident of Florida or California thinks of 
it. In the north there is snow and ice, which 
together offer the pictorial photographer a 
new world of subject material. In short, 
there is a virtual reversal of all with which 
he has become familiar during the summer 
months. Subjects which had little or no pic- 
torial value in August are transformed into 
fairylands of beauty by soft snow and spark- 
ling ice crystals in January. Landscapes, 
mountains, lakes, and tiny brooks are 
changed overnight, so that no matter how 
well we may know them they have a new 
and striking appeal. To be sure, there are 
certain changes from one season to another 
in Florida and California; but they are not 
quite so radical. 

We recall an incident which occurred last 
winter. It was very nearly twenty below zero 
outside as we were writing an editorial about 
winter photography. We were at work up- 
stairs in our den. The windowpanes were 
things of rare beauty with their coating of 
frost. Downstairs in the living room a cheer- 
ful blaze was crackling in the fireplace to 
supplement the steam radiators in their effort 
to make the house snug and warm. Some- 
one turned on the radio and an orchestra 
was playing a lively foxtrot. At the end of 
the number an announcer said: “This is 
Miami, Florida. We are on the roof of the 
Blank Hotel. It is a beautiful moonlight 
night and the temperature is exactly seventy. 
There is no cold snap here.” We looked at 
what we had written about winter photo- 
graphy and realised, perhaps as never be- 
fore, that our editorial was virtually value- 
less to readers where “the temperature was 
seventy”. We realised further that it is 
rather difficult for most of us to face the 
fact that, after all, we live and move in a 
comparatively very small circle. It seems 
dificult to understand that what to us is a 





perfectly natural condition is perhaps un- 
heard of in another part of the world. 

Perhaps, instead of trying to cover in de- 
tail the winter photographic opportunities in 
Maine, California, or Australia, it might 
serve just as well to remind our readers in 
all parts of the world that there is subject 
material at hand everywhere—whether it be 
winter photography in the tropics or winter 
photography amid snow and ice. In short, 
whatever the temperature may be in the 
winter months of December, January, and 
February, the camera should be kept on ac- 
tive duty. Whether it is hot or cold where we 
may be, let our cameras continue to bring us 
recreation, health, and profit. 

We might start a discussion as to whether 
or not winter photography amid snow and ice 
is of greater interest than it is under tower- 
ing palms or where frost is unknown. With- 
out a doubt those who live where it is al- 
ways warm might have just as sound a 
reason for their preference as those who 
enjoy the invigorating tang of freezing 
weather. It has been our privilege to know 
something of winter weather along the 
Riviera in the south of France, in Switzer- 
land, in Florida, and in the northeastern part 
of the United States. We have experienced 
what might be termed a tropical winter and 
an old-fashioned New England winter. There 
are great photographic possibilities in each, 
provided the most is made of opportunities. 
Without taking any definite position as to 
which type of winter we prefer, we do think 
that the wizardry of snow and ice gives the 
pictorial photographer a greater variety of 
subject material, because of the radical 
changes which Jack Frost brings about in 
the same subjects. In fact, it may be said 
that the resident of Maine has his pictorial 
material doubled, whereas the Californian 


under tropical skies usually does not. In any 
event, the thought we wish to emphasise is 
that the coming winter months, wherever our 
readers may live, are filled with photographic 
opportunities which are not one bit less in- 
teresting than those which we have all en- 
joyed during the summer months. 
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OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Closing the 5th day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Monthly Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











Awards 5. Prints receiving points become the property 
Sus Diese 10 Points of Puotro-Era MaGazine, unless for special rea- 
a ——_ 7 Points sons. This does not prevent the photographer 
a. 5 Points from disposing of other prints from such negatives 
Meneveble Mieatien ’ : ; & eles after he shall have received official recognition. 


(a) The person having the highest number of 
points at the end of the year, December 15, 1931, 
will receive an engraved silver cup; the next two 
highest, smaller engraved silver cups; and the 
next five highest, one-year subscriptions to PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 

(6) All who win awards receive Certificates. 

(¢) Those who win an Honorable Mention 
Award and are not regular subscribers, or have 
not been regular subscribers, will receive Puoto- 
Era Macazine for six months, with the compli- 
ments of the publishers. 

(d) No competition-pictures are sold, ex- 
changed, or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to 
the maker of the picture. 

(e) All competition-pictures not returned are 
used to make up the Piuoro-EFra Vicrure Exurerr 
which is sent to schools, libraries, museums, cam- 
era clubs, and to responsible organisations for 
exhibition-purposes, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to all. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered. 
Composition, exposure, and photo-finishing must 
be done by the competitor. 

3. Mounts must not be larger than 16 x 20 
inches. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear on the back the maker’s 
name and address, and the title of the picture, 6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only 
and should be accompanied by a letter, giving full when return-postage at the rate of one cent for 
particulars of date, light, plate or film, make, each two ounces is sent with data. 
type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, devel- 7. Overseas competitors may send prints for 
oper, and printing-process. Entries which do not several competitions at the same time. This will 
comply with this rule will be omitted. Enclose facilitate packing and reduce _ transportation 
return postage. Data blanks sent at request. charges. 





Photo-Era Competition Cup 


AWARDS—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 
Subject—MISCELLANEOUS 
Closed September 5, 1931 


bute d.t... ane a eee: le 
Second Place ..... . . . +. George W. French 
Thee Place. . «. <« « tis Charles Linke 


Honorable Mention: Roy and Brownie Adams; Edward Andres; Edward Bafford; J. M. Banerjee; 
Allan F. Barney; Roland F. Beers; Edith H. Bethune; Paul Bras; Dr. Frederic W. Burcky; Robert 
B. Clark; J. Daniels; R. W. Dawson; Carl Demaree; Howard G. Dine; Roy M. Ek; Dr. Irving B. 
Ellis; Waldemar Glass; Edward L. Gockeler; Aileen I.. Grapensteter; Zoltan Herezegh; H. F. Hiecke; 
U. Stephen Johnson; Xerxes Johnson; Sorab J. Kharegat; Dr. K. Koike; Fred G. Korth; Alma R. 
Lavenson; George M. Lehnen; Alexander Leventon; N. G. Lindquist; Johannes Lowenstein; Melvin 
Martinson; Erwin Marty; Kusutora Matsuki; William J. McCune; Anne E. Mellin; John C. Modde- 
jonge; A. E. Moebs; Margaret Parsons; G. Hilliard Ross; E. J. G. Schermerhorn; James Simpson ; 
N. P. Smith; Leonard M. Snyder; Dr. F. F. Sornberger; Ernest H. Wallander, Jr. 
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AFTERNOON ON THE DESERT 
DR. B. J. OCHSNER 
FIRST PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 











PICNIC DAYS 








GEORGE W. FRENCH 


SECOND PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


Our Monthly Competition 


ALTHOUGH we often witness striking effects in 
the sky, on the sea, and in the mountains, it very 
likely happens that we become so impressed or 
awed by the spectacle that we forget to use our 
cameras, or if we do use them, we do so hurriedly 
and without preparing to get the best possible 
results. Dr. Ochsner, it will be recalled, has made 
a number of striking pictures; but perhaps there 
has been none with quite the same appeal as 
“Afternoon on the Desert”. The clouds with the 
sun-ray effect cannot fail to attract our attention, 
and then the precipitous rise of ground at the 
right, counter-balanced by the darker figure at the 
left, seems to still further emphasise the sky; and 
then we have the flock of sheep, which are in evi- 
dence, but at the same time do not prevent our 
enjoyment of the entire scene. If the figure of the 
girl is covered up, it will be noted that the com- 
position loses much of its striking character. This 
picture serves well to bring out what is meant in 
pictorial photography by relative tonal values. Try 
covering up the figure of the girl first, and then 
retaining the figure, but covering up the hill in 
the background. It will be quickly noted that the 
composition needs the figure far more than the 
hill. Of course, both together produce the most 
balanced and pleasing effect. Some pictorialists 
make a picture of this type unconsciously because 
of their training or natural artistic skill. Others 
feel that they must plan the composition care- 
fully and according to the accepted artistic 


standards. In other words, we have a similar case 





in the musician who can play with or without his 
notes, who can transpose or improvise as needed 
and is able to meet every musical situation be- 
cause of his natural-born love of music. Against 
him we have the other type of sincere, hard- 
working musician who simply has no natural 
ability, but must produce his music through pains- 
taking technique and by note. To be sure, both 
produce music, but our preference is very apt to 
lie with the musician who plays with spontaneity 
and enthusiasm, because he is an unconscious 
master of technique. 

Data: 34x44 Graflex, K filter, 1/25 second 
exposure; stop 8; developed in pyro; enlarged on 
Bromide. 

It is not very often that the contributors to our 
competitions bring in their own prints. However, 
in the case of Mr. George W. French we had the 
pleasure of accepting his print from his hand, 
and also of having a very enjoyable visit with him. 
Mr. French, as our readers know, is a past-master 
in the portrayal of New England rural life. In the 
present case he has selected a picture, which tells 
its own story convincingly. Furthermore, it sup- 
plies an interesting arrangement. We refer to the 
importance of the boy seated on a rock. If he were 
not there, or if he were in a lighter key, the 
tendency would be for the eye to continue on into 
the background and overlook the little girl. By 
covering up the boy’s figure, it will be noted that 
the eye is not held in the foreground. It may not 
always be possible to bear these things in mind, 
but after sufficient study it may become instinc- 
tive, and that is of great value to the pictorialist. 
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FLYING SOUTH 
THIRD 


It is interesting to note how the two figures bal- 
ance each other; the girl in a white dress against 
a rather heavy, dark background, and the boy 
with his dark hair against a light background. 
Furthermore, the somewhat heavy tree-trunks ai 
the left are balanced by an almost equally large 
mass of bushes at the right. By means of the fig- 
ures, both facing each other, the eye is held at the 
center of interest, because, as we look at the girl, 
we are interested to see what she is looking at; 
and then the boy, by looking at the girl, leads the 
eye back to the girl and her immediate surround- 
ings. Although some might feel that the compo- 
sition was rather patchy, because of its light-and- 
dark areas, the fact remains that the eye does not 
move about aimlessly but keeps coming back to 
the center of interest. Sometimes we have been 
asked, when considering a picture, whether we be- 
lieve that the maker of it had all the things in 
mind which we point out as evidences of good 
composition. Inasmuch as most of our contributors 
are unknown to us personally we, of course, have 
no way of knowing whether the picture was com- 
posed with a full understanding of the possibili- 
ties, or whether it was just a snapshot made by a 











CHARLES 
PLACE—OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION 


LINKE 


person who instinctively selected the most artistic 
composition. We do know, however, in the case of 
Mr. French, that he works with a definite purpose 
in mind and that, insofar as he is able, he arranges 
his composition to bring out the thought he has 
in mind. So far as we know, Mr. French is not a 
haphazard snapshooter, but a skilled photographer 
who knows what he wants and in most cases is 
able to get it. 

Data: Made in Acton, Maine, with a 34x44 
Ica Camera, 5%-inch Zeiss lens, stop F/4.5, 
August, 2 p.m.; bright day, 1/30-second ex- 
posure; Premo film, Metol-Hydro developer; 
Ttuma-Gas printing paper; enlarged negative 
from positive. 

Without a doubt the comparative frequency 
with which airplanes pass over our homes would 
lead one to assume that there would be a large 
number of pictures of planes in the air in circu- 
lation—that is, pictures which have some pictorial 
merit. Yet during the past year, among the many 
pictures we received in our competitions, pictures 
of airplanes have been very much in the minority. 
Perhaps our own experience may throw some 

(Continued on page 268) 
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THE 





COMPETITION 


SCOREBOARD 








French ...... 


George W. 


Edward L. Gockeler ....... 


Dr. Irving B. Ellis 
Dr. Max Thorek 
Edith H. Bethune 
Roy and Brownie Adams 
R. W. Dawson 
Sorab J. Kharegat 
Dr. K. Koike 
Zoltan Herczegh 
E. J. . _Schermerhorn 
Dr. F. F. Sornberger . 
Paul bees 
J. Daniels 
Carl Demaree Stas 
Harry B. Fisher ... 
Kusutora Matsuki .. List 
Melvin Martinson 
Waldemar Glass ... 

Fred G. Korth 
A. E. Moebs 
Charles Linke 
Dr. B. J. Ochsner 
Edward Bafford 
Edward Andres 
Lionel Heymann ... 
Alma R. Lavenson 
William J. McCune ... 
John C. Moddejonge 
William O. Yates 
Alexander Clair .. 
Leland H. Croscup 


Howard G. Dine ... a 


Dr. Meteey Teele ......... 
U. Stephen Johnson 
Anne H. Mellin 
N. P. Smith 
Allan F. Barney 
J. K. Hodges 
Alexander Leventon 
Carmine Albanese .... 
Axel Bahnsen 
J. M. Banerjee ; 
a x. Ben .... 
Graham .... 
Aileen L. Grapensteter 
M. Itoh 
G. Hilliard Ross 
Charles L. Snyder 
Harry B. Story 
Arthur M. Underwood ... 
Robert B. Clark 
Frederick J. Hermann ... 
Xerxes Johnson 
Edouard C. Kopp .... 
C. P. Martin 
A. G. Niido 
Corrado Sallustio 
Thomas Scott 


Points 
48 


..20 


.20 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1931 


Elmer P. Trevors 
H. F. Hiecke 
A. W. Clark 
Roland F. Beers ........ 
Dr. Glen H. Broyles 
C. H. Clapper .... 
George M. Gerhard 
M. Gurrie 
Emil H. Kopp, Jr. ..... 
Walter Lipkau .... 
Ladis A. Lisy 
M. G. Monami 
Carlton Shaw ... 
James Simpson 
A. M. Tomlinson ... 
J. C. Wedekind . 
T. R. Wiley 
Leonard Purin .... 
Edward Alenius 
Fred Beidleman 
Matthews S. Beros 
John L. Bruns 

J. A. Couty 
Gilbert Davies . 
James M. Dille ... 
Beatrice M. Dine . 
Roy M. Ek .. : 
William J. Ennever 
Edwin W. Gantt 
A. F. Gatow, Jr. 
L. P. Gravel, Jr. ..... 
Earl Gray RApaiae 
George M. Lehnen Pisa 
Onn M. Liang .. 


Johannes Loewenstein noe 


Wesley Lord ......... 
Erwin Marty 
H. P. Morris 
Henry Y. Okiyama . 
Alfred Petrick ........ 
William M. Reyes .... 
Leonard M. Snyder 
L. H. Townsend 
A. L. Tracy 
Martin Vos : 

R. Merrill Webster are 
Hifuma Miyamoto 


. |... ae 


Louis F. Brook ... 


Dr. Frederick W. Burcky ui 


Don Burkhart 
Harold Carey 
Edward C. Cohan 
Fred A. Collatz .... 
J Se =e 
Daniel DeVoe 
William C. Duncan 
Robert Ewoldt 

J. H. Field . 


Points 
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E. P. Fleming 


Samuel Grierson ........... 


W. H. Gruening 
Arthur W. Grumbine 
William F. Happich 
Emily Hayden 
Harold Hedger 
Gertrude Hennig 


Cyril F. Hopper OI 


Nelson Irving 
Ray Lee Jackson 
R. R. Jarrett 
J. J. Katarmal 
Theo Kay 
Robert S. Knerr .... 
Arthur J. Lang 
Dr. Davies Lazear ... 
Joseph F. Leggett ... 
Isidore Levitan 
Arnold D. Lewis .... 
N. G. Lindquist ... 
Delle Mason 
Henry J. Matthies 
W. Allen May . 
Edward McMahon 
F. Meyer .... 
William F. Murden 
ee ee 
N. J. Nalawalla ...... 
Glendora Nichols 
Ww. © Bee «ijt. ws 
N. Okada 
Edward Ott 
Margaret Parsons 
H. C. Pillsbury 
J. B. Priddy 
John S. Purdy ....... 
Hugo Raeth ......... 
Lucian B. Raynor ...... 
Gaston B. Remy ... 
E. G. Royer .... 
A. E. Rutenbeck 
John O. Scudder . 
Virginia Semple , 
William H. Shupe . 
K. E. Skinner ...... 
Willard K. Smith .... 
Howard L. Snider . 
Albert B. Street .... 
Dorothy Thompson 
Heinz Timm 
Yoneo Usami .......... 
E. H. Wallander, Jr. ; 
Annie Watkins 
Adeline Winter 
Pauline W. Wolfe 
George P. Wright 
Gino Zenier 


Points 
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OUR 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Dvurine the past summer when we were on ac- 
tive military duty at Fort McKinley, Portland, 
Maine, the famous U. S. Frigate Constitution 
came to port, and the officers and men at Fort 
McKinley were taken in a body to see this famous 
naval vessel. It so happened that in our photo- 
graphic capacity we were invited to go over the 
ship before the main body of men was admitted 
and we, therefore, had the especial pleasure of 
meeting the Commanding Officer and having him 
detail one of his sailors to take us over the ship. 
This remarkable vessel has been described so many 
times that it is not necessary for us here to go 
further than to say that because of our experi- 
ence on the Constitution we chose F. J. 
Mortimer’s striking picture “The Bowsprit” for 
our front cover. This picture brought back to us 
the recollection of the towering bowsprit of the 
Constitution. Although some may feel that the 
composition is rather broken up by diagonal lines, 
yet Mr. Mortimer knows only too well how to con- 
centrate his compositions on the center of interest; 
and so we find no difficulty in arriving at the 
sailors, who appear to be busily engaged in furling 
the sail. Mr. Mortimer is internationally famous 
for his magnificent marines. 

“The Cossack” by Alvin C. Greiner is one of 
the most striking character studies which has ap- 
peared recently, and it is interesting to note that 
it received the Patterson-Crane Award for por- 
traiture. The reproduction does not quite do jus- 
tice to the subject, but there can be no doubt of 
the strength of the composition and the interest- 
ing lighting. It seems to be the vogue to compress 
a rather large head in the picture-area and if 
necessary to omit part of the headdress. Without 
a doubt, this arrangement concentrates the in- 
terest on the subject’s face and adds to its appeal. 

“Sand Island Activities” by Elaine H. Kern 
received the Joseph T. Ryerson Award for a pic- 
ture of Chicago industry. There is no question 
about there being activity and that there is work 
in progress. Here again we have certain diagonal 
lines, but the center of interest is maintained in 
the foreground. The use of steam to soften the 
background and to indicate work in progress is 
excellent. In fact, without the steam there is 
nothing in the picture to indicate that anything is 
being done. There is not a man in sight. 

“The Coptic Monastery” is almost poster-like in 
its design and composition. Much of its effective- 
ness is dependent on the three palms which add 
much grace and beauty to the scene. The figure 
in the lower right corner adds a touch of life to 
the picture, which otherwise might be lacking in 
a feeling that the monastery was unoccupied. 

“Paysage” is done in the well-known method of 
Leonard Misonne. His work would doubtless be 
recognised anywhere in the world, even if his 
name were not on the print. There is a beautiful 
softness and delicacy about his landscapes which 
are the admiration of pictorialists in all parts of 
the world. He is a master in his chosen field. 


“Tudor Doorway” received the Architectural 
Prize given by Aldis J. Browne. It is a beautiful 
architectural study, which certainly merited the 
consideration and award it received. With skill 
and discrimination the masonry has been softened 
without losing its character; and, in fact, by this 
intelligent diffusion it has increased the impression 
of antiquity. 

We are indebted to Dr. George C. Poundstone 
for his review and to Dr. Maximilian Kern for his 
co-operation in supplying us with the illustrations. 
It is often a matter of regret that in reviewing 
large salons we cannot devote more space to them 
and reproduce a larger number of pictures, but 
the fact remains that there are a large number 
of readers who enjoy other branches of photo- 
graphy and who look forward each month to a 
considerable number of articles on varied subjects; 
and therefore to devote an entire issue to one 
salon would be a disappointment to many readers 
who enjoy the other features of the magazine. 

We believe that if more camera owners, who 
live where winter means snow and ice, would 
realise that pictorial opportunities are at hand, 
rather than assume that they are gone until an- 
other summer, there would be greater photo- 
graphic activity during the winter months. By 
way of suggestion and encouragement we call at- 
tention to Mr. Gage’s article in this issue and hope 
that by reading it many of our readers will enjoy 
using their cameras when the snow flies. 

The winter scene in Jasper National Park sug- 
gests the possibilities and recalls to us many 
snowshoe and ski hikes across the hills and 
through the woods in New Hampshire. Even 
though the temperature may be low, yet with 
proper clothing and not too high a wind, it is 
possible to enjoy the open without discomfort. As 
shown in the illustration, there is a remarkable 
appeal in the snow-covered mountains and the 
smooth white fields. Everything seems to be se 
clean and invigorating. There are no flies or 
mosquitoes to bother, and it is possible to go 
across swamps and low-lying ground, which in 
summer are impassable. There is a thrill about 
going over stone walls and fences buried deep in 
snow, which in summer-time must be climbed. Al- 
together we have a new world to photograph. 

Winter subject material is not confined to open 
spaces. The deep woods offer many opportunities, 
especially after a heavy fall of light snow, which 
stays on the limbs of the trees like puffs of cotton. 
“An Ontario Forest Trail” by John Boyd points 
the way. It may be a group of snow-covered trees, 
or a bush covered with ice crystals. In any event, 
there is a charm about the winter woodlands which 
can be appreciated to as small or as large a 
degree as the pictorialist desires. In the case of 
Mr. Boyd’s picture, which evidently was made 
without sunshine, we know from our own ex- 
perience that when possible the sun should be 
shining in order to make the snow appear whiter 
and less gray in tone. 
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At first glance, the person unacquainted with 
winter woodlands might assume that there was 
little or no wild life. In other words, he might 
feel that as he went along across the snow that 
all life was frozen by the spell of winter. How- 
ever, in reality there is considerable wild life. 
There are certain birds who make their home in 
the woodlands. There are certain animals who 
‘arry on their activities during the winter months 
and their trails are most interesting to follow 
and to study. There is no need to feel lonesome 
in the winter woodland. The picture of the Canada 
Jay suggests what may be done. 

Lake Louise is famous as one of the beauty 
spots of North America. If it is beautiful in sum- 
mer, what must it be in winter with the added 
decoration of snow and ice! Mr. Harmon has 
given us a suggestion, and fortunate are those 
whose winter vacations permit them to see for 
themselves Lake Louise as it is in winter. Appar- 
ently it is a radical change from its summer 
appearance and the pictorialist has a brand-new 
series of subjects to test his skill. 

Even though the illustrations which accompany 
the article by Clarence Ponting were selected by 
him as examples of a practical method of retouch- 
ing, nevertheless, one cannot help noting his skill 
and the instinctive selection of material which 
characterises all of his work. It might be said of 
Mr. Ponting that he was born, and not made, a 
pictorial photographer. 

A few weeks ago when Mr. Alexander Leventon 
was our guest for a few days he mentioned the 
fact that he had a picture of Mr. Froink F. 
Fraprie, F.R.P.S., editor of American Photo- 
graphy, which he would like to send to our com- 
petitions. We said that we should be most happy 
to have him do so, and we take pleasure in re- 
producing the picture. Inasmuch as we know both 
the subject and the maker of the picture person- 
ally, we feel that we are somewhat in a position 
to know whether or not this portrait of Mr. 
Fraprie is as we know him. We can say that it is 
one of the best portraits of him that we have 
seen and that Mr. Leventon, to use a worn-out 
expression, has made virtually a speaking-likeness 
of Mr. Fraprie. To us it seems to be a well- 
arranged, clear-cut portrait, which does credit 
to the subject and to the pictorialist. 


Our Monthly Competition 


(Continued from page 265) 


light on the cause. At the time that the great air 
armada was flying about the country, some forty 
planes set out from Boston, Mass., for Portland, 
Maine. Their line of flight brought them almost 
directly over Wolfeboro. We were at breakfast 
when the deafening roar of the planes reached 
us from the south. We hurried out on the veranda 
and were frankly spellbound by the remarkable 
sight of these forty planes silhouetted against the 
early morning sky. Did we think of a camera? We 
did not! We were too much interested in the mag- 
nificent exhibition. When the last plane had dis- 
appeared we suddenly came to the realisation 
that we had missed an exceptional opportunity. 
And so it may be with many of our readers. How- 
ever, in the case of Mr. Linke, we find that he did 
not forget his camera. By utilising the church 








tower, buildings, and trees he figuratively formed 
a base for the arrangement of the planes and 
thereby added strength and character to the com- 
position. By covering up the buildings and trees, 
it will be noted that the picture loses much of its 
character. It is to Mr. Linke’s credit that he was 
quick enough to seize an opportunity and at the 
same time not overlook the composition of his 
picture. Some may feel that there is too much sky 
above the planes, but if this is partly covered up, 
one loses the effect of unlimited space and the 
composition seems crowded. Taking into consider- 
ation the limited time in which such a picture 
must be made, we believe that Mr. Linke has 
reason to feel satisfied with his effort. 

Data: Made on Northwestern University 
campus, with a 9 x 12 em. Zeiss Ideal B Camera, 
5¥%4-inch lens, stop 8, Agfa No. 2 Color-Screen, 
May, 11 a.m.; cloudy; 1/75-second exposure; East- 
man Portrait Panchromatic film; Rytol developer; 
P. M. C. No. 9 printing paper. 


Restrictions on Photographers 


To the Editor of PHoro-Era MacGazine:— 

I notice that you invite your readers’ opinions 
on the New York law forbidding making photo- 
graphs in public places unless with official per- 
mission. Well, I think it is a mighty good thing, 
and my only objection is that it doesn’t go far 
enough. There ought to be a law everywhere in 
the United States against making a _person’s 
photograph (?) without his previous consent; that 
is, unless the “photographee” is a public official of 
some sort who naturally may expect to be mis- 
handled by the public prints. 

What some press photographers do to a fellow 
is a shame. Some years ago I was engaged by the 
Chicago Daily News to do some lecturing on life 
in Mexico, where I had lived some time. One day 
my face appeared in the paper. It created con- 
sternation in my family circle. My daughters dis- 
owned me, and my wife wrote that if I looked 
like that I needn’t come back home. What the 
miscue might have been in the development I can 
never say; but the outcome was that I appeared 
in the picture with a lump on the left cheek. Some 
of my friends said it was a chew of tobacco; 
others said it was a case of hoof-and-mouth 
disease; others said I was suffering from the 
bubonic plague. And no redress, mind you! 

Then, again, suppose that the Lord, in His 
infinite wisdom, has endowed a fellow with a 
capacious “tummy”, spindly legs, and a bald head; 
is that any reason why he should be photographed 
in bathing costume at a public beach—for the 
amusement of an unfeeling public? Certainly not. 

Personally, I am strongly in favor of Prohibi- 
tion of Unauthorized Snapshots in Public Places. 
“A man’s house is his castle”, according to law. 
By parity of reasoning, why shouldn’t a fellow’s 
face likewise be his own personal property? 


E. L. C. Morse. 


There’s a Chance Yet 


A PROMINENT biologist says that he has never 
heard of a perfect man. Perhaps some day he’ll 
marry a widow. Contact. 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER 





Your Subscription for 1932 


Ir has been a matter of quiet encouragement 
to note that during these days of depression, and 
many problems, the subscriptions to PHotro-Era 
MacGazine have varied very little from the number 
received in normal times. In fact, in several locali- 
ties there has been an increase in individual as 
well as dealer subscriptions. We have been en- 
couraged also by many unsolicited letters express- 
ing satisfaction with the material now being pub- 
lished and the request for its continuation. We 
are planning to give our readers an increased 
number of practical and interesting articles dur- 
ing 1932 which we believe they will find helpful 
in whatever branch of photographic work they 
are engaged. It is not too early to renew your 
subscription for 1932, nor to arrange to have the 
magazine sent to those of your friends who are 
interested in photography. The amateur photo- 
grapher who is really eager to make a success of 
photography, and the pictorial photographer, too, 
will appreciate PuHoto-Era MaGazine as a Christ- 
mas gift. By arranging now for 1932 subscriptions, 
you will relieve yourself of some of the gift prob- 
lems and also help to relieve us of the pressure 
which the end of the year brings. 


New York and Vermont Are Wet 


No, this has nothing to do with prohibition. It 
refers to rain—very wet rain. A carefully-planned 
week-end trip through Vermont to Burlington, 
across Lake Champlain, to Ausable Chasm, 
Plattsburgh, Rouse’s Point, back to Burlington 
via the Island Route, on to Smuggler’s Notch, 
and then home to Wolfeboro, was literally “washed 
out” by rain. With our hosts, we did reach the 
entrance to Ausable Chasm the first day, which 
happened to be perfect; but thereafter a con- 
tinuous downpour made living, even in a very 
modern camping outfit on a trailer, rather un- 
comfortable. With a few exceptions, the many 
photographs we hoped to make were confined to 
rainy-day “studies” of a very wet and disap- 
pointed group of campers. As if to add insult to 
injury, the following week was warm and beauti- 
ful. There is truth in the assertion that the 
weather is no respecter of persons. 


Said Simple Simon 


“How”, asked Simple Simon of the Pie-man, 
“can there be a depression when this country has 
more gold than it ever had before and a surplus 
of wheat, cotton, and practically all the important 
commodities ?” 

“Ah”, replied the Pie-man, “you do not under- 
stand. There are thousands of persons who have 
no jobs. There are thousands starving for want 
of food. Other thousands have had their wages 
reduced and are having a hard time getting by. 
Why shouldn’t they be depressed?” 


“Doubtless they should be”, remarked Simple 
Simon, helping himself to a huge slice of pie 
from the Pie-man’s cart. “But how can there be a 
surplus of wheat and things if people are starv- 
ing for food?” 

“You will never understand”, said the Pie-man, 
moving his cart out of Simon’s reach. 

“Why must wages be reduced if we have so 
much money?” continued Simple Simon. 

“You will never understand”, repeated the Pie- 
man. 

“Why are people out of work when people 
still need as many necessities as they ever did?” 
demanded Simple Simon, ignoring the interrup- 
tion. “Don’t people still want as many things as 
much as they ever did? I don’t undestand it”. 

“You never will”, said the Pie-man as he 
trundled his cart away.—Contact. 


Does This Always Hold Good? 


In a recent issue of our esteemed contemporary, 
The Amateur Photographer of London, England, 
we find a very interesting editorial note with re- 
gard to lecturers and their methods. We agree 
heartily that many times the lecturer’s “modesty” 
does turn out as described in the editorial note; 
but from our experience, we are led to ask whether 
it always holds good. We have listened to a simi- 
lar introduction to a lecture and, unfortunately 
for the audience, every word of “modesty” was 
true. We pass on to our readers the editorial 
note in question, which we believe they will enjoy 
as much as we did. It is entitled “Modesty”. 

“When a lecturer says, genially, at the outset 
of his talk, that his pictures are not worthy of 
the name, and that he is no photographer, we 
always know what to expect—namely, some rat- 
tling good results. When he further says that his 
pictures, poor though they are in general, include 
a few absolute duds, which he has merely put in 
for the sake of continuity, we again know what 
to expect—namely, that the so-called duds will be 
the best of the lot. And when, eventually, he points 
out one of the duds, for which horrible result 
he blames a hotel bathroom, either we should 
never have noticed the defects to which he draws 
attention, or else, if we had noticed them, we 
should have considered them intentionally brought 
about to increase the merits of the picture. We do 
not know the why and wherefore of this little 
essay in modesty, but it always comes off.” 


The “Chromes” Have It 


Dvurine the past few weeks we have had fre- 
quent opportunity to see negatives made on Veri- 
chrome and Plenachrome roll films and filmpacks. 
We wonder whether our readers, and the public 
in general, have really grasped the tremendous 
value of these new products. In a sense, they have 
done for photography what Ethyl has done to 
make good gasolene better. 
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Tuose photographers who have the temerity to 
photograph their near relations always run risks: 
coelness on the part of the sitters is the normal 

almost certain result; but estrangement and 
even feuds may be the outcome, for we seldom 
see ourselves as others see us, and vanity is the 
keynote of our usual criticism. 

But how much more serious are the risks run 
by those daring few who deliberately set out to 
portray some of our nearest relations in the animal 
kingdom are_ graphically described by Mr. 
Marcuswell Maxwell—of wild animal photegraphy 
fame—-who has recently been touring amongst the 
very wild gorilla of the Belgian Congo for 
“sittings”. 

After much searching at altitudes ranging up 
to 11,000 feet a herd of sixteen gorilla was sighted, 
and the photographic party managed to get within 
twenty-five yards before being discovered by a 
young gorilla up a tree. What is described as an 
“old man gorilla”’—not a tempting “model” to 
meet armed only with a camera—stayed behind 
in hiding, and with a shrill scream suddenly made 
a desperate rush at the intruders, actually wound- 
ing Mr. Maxwell and a guide; and it was only 
the timely and immediate shot of one of the 
party that prevented disaster. The gorilla was 
only slightly wounded and turned aside. The chief 
discovery of this encounter was the amazing pace 
at which these animals can hurl along their four 
hundred odd pounds of flesh; but even more their 
marvelous powers of acceleration, for this gorilla 
covered a distance of fifteen yards in less than a 
second. ; 

But the most wonderful thing of all to us is the 
pluck and perseverance of Mr. Maxwell and his 
followers. In a country where gorilla are abso- 
lutely protected and a shot must not be fired 
unless the situation is desperate; enveloped in a 
morass of giant stinging-nettle and other closely 
woven sub-tropical plants, and with the quarry 
whose heads only could occasionally be seen above 
the undergrowth, to still follow on and get some 
amazingly good photographs of these shy but 
appallingly fierce creatures, seems to us almost 
incredible. 

In the daytime just now London is scared and 
gloomy. Financial and _ political worries hang 
heavily over us, and any spark of cheerfulness 
from sturdy optimists is soon quenched by un- 
relenting and perpetual rain. By night, however, 
when normal darkness has settled over the city, 
our spirits begin to rise; and, as if fate intended 
us to have a brief respite from our depression, we 
are being treated to flood-light illuminations. 

Up till now we have only had glimpses, for 
there have been experiments; but now that the In- 
ternational Commission on Illumination has opened 
its triennial Congress in London, there will be 
three weeks of brilliance, when our modest 
metropolis will be very much in the limelight. 
This is partly in honor of the foreign delegates 
and possibly not a little to show off our homely 





city, and also as propaganda to prove our skill, 
efficiency and industry. And it will cost the public 
nothing, for the several electric light and gas 
companies are giving their services and equipment 
free. 

When we think that one-third of our waking 
hours are spent with artificial light of some kind, 
we wish the Congress well and that its members 
may evolve still better and more scientific light 
that will have all the beneficial qualities of the 
daylight we are missing this summer! 

Not that the Congress will lack problems, for 
our modern activities present plenty. For instance, 
there is night flying which calls for artificial il- 
lumination on a big scale, and the safety of the 
roads, now that night traffic has so increased. 
There is also the question of artificial light for the 
photographer, though here it is quality rather 
than quantity that counts. 

Mr. Percy Good has written an _ interesting 
little book on the subject of light in London 
called “London Symphony”, in which he says, 
“From the red oil lamp of the night watchman 
up through the acetylene flare used in fog-time 
to the intense brilliance of gas and electricity 
there are lightings of all kinds in London, and 
so far from being gloomy she glows with friendly 
brightness”. 

Most of the buildings and monuments that en- 
joy flood-lighting are ones whose beauty and 
dignity deserve to be thus thrown into prominence. 
For instance, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, and “Big Ben” of the Houses of Par- 
liament can stand any amount of undiluted atten- 
tion. But for those of later date and less dis- 
tinguished architecture a judicious flood-light is 
used which is kind of them and makes them look 
better than their best in hard daylight. Here we 
photographers are on our own ground; we have 
often had to fill the same kindly office, only our 
models have been human and not bricks and 
mortar. 

The crowds that flock to see this flood-lit London 
are enormous although distributed over such a 
wide area. They are densest on the vantage 
grounds, even as far out as Hampstead Heath. 
On the first night they were thickest on London 
Bridge, where a line of police stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the down-stream parapet. At 
some points there was a deadlock, fresh sight- 
seers trying to push into an already congested 
area, and at some moments there seemed possi- 
bilities of people being hurt. But the rush had 
been anticipated by the police and everything was 
well organised. 

This flood-lighting is also in honor of the Cen- 
tenary of Michael Farraday, the pioneer of chem- 
ical and electrical engineering. But for the spec- 
tacle to be seen at its best the weather must re- 
lent. It is somewhat depressing to see the thou- 
sands of country folk, the foreigners and the 

(Continued on next page) 
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HERE, THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


To ensure publication, announcements and reports should be sent in 
not later than the 5th of the preceding month. 





A Picture Tells the Studio Location 


PHOTOGRAPHERS get many unique types of photo- 
graphic jobs. One photographer was given a job 
of photographing the city from an aérial view- 
point. The job was for a large investment concern 
who owned a number of the principal buildings 
in the city. 

The client ordered the photographer to block 
out all buildings of the business section with the 
exception of those owned by this firm, these build- 
ings being scattered over the city. 

This photographer decided that such a plan 
would be clever advertising for him to use in 
familiarising more prospects with the location of 
his studio and with the quality of work he did. 
He used one of these aérial views of the business 
district of the city, blocking out all buildings but 
the one building where his own studio was situated. 
A large map was obtained. The business district, 
with this one building showing in its proper posi- 
tion as to streets, was then photographed. 

A number of these prints were made to show 
the building housing this studio and its street 
location on the business district map. These pic- 
tures, with the firm name, telephone number, and 
suggestions for using commercial photographs all 
printed on them, were mailed to selected prospects. 
And in addition, a surplus was kept on hand. 
When a new firm moves to the city or opens a 
new branch, one of these advertising pictures 
showing this photographer’s situation is mailed to 
the newcomer. 

Cuartes N. TunNELL. 


Rabinovitch at New Address 


Tue Studio School of Art Photography which, 
under the direction of Rabinovitch, has been 
situated at 25 West 50th Street, New York City, 
for the past ten years, has now moved to larger 
quarters at 142 West 57th Street. Small classes 
of professional and pictorial photographers are 
being formed for the fall and winter courses. 
Rabinovitch specialises in semi-private instruction 
in order to give each student as much personal 
attention as possible. His work and the work of 
his students is well known wherever original, ar- 
tistic photographic expression is properly valued. 
Students are being enrolled in the order of their 
application. Further particulars may be obtained 
by writing to Rabinovitch, 142 West 57th Street, 
New York City. 


A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera 


A new booklet filled with action pictures which 
tells the fascinating and ever-broadening story of 
the Leica camera is now available from E. Leitz, 
Inc. Twenty rotogravure pages present Leica pic- 
tures which really speak for themselves in quality 
and illustrative value. Some of these pictures even 
show actual production methods at the factory 


where the Leica cameras are made under the most 
exacting demands ever applied to a photographic 
instrument. Other pictures present a more general 
application of the Leica camera which appeals 
to the amateur or professional photographic 
worker. Our readers will recall several recent 
references to the Leica camera and its work 
which have appeared in our pages. “Over and 
Under the Rainbow”, by Willard D. Morgan, 
which appeared in our September issue, was of 
especial interest to Leica camera users. 

The entire twenty pages of the new booklet are 
printed in rotogravure, thus preserving the fine 
detail of the many Leica pictures which are re- 
produced. This booklet really tells the Leica story 
in Leica language; that is, by pictures made from 
original Leica negatives. Copies of this booklet, 
“A Pictorial Story of the Leica Camera”, may be 
obtained by writing directly to E. Leitz, Inc., 60 
East 10th Street, New York, N.Y. 


London Letter 
(Continued from preceding page) 


many Americans going round under a canopy of 
umbrellas. A cessation of rain would give them 
all a chance of viewing London at night in a de- 
cidedly showing off mood. 

Photographic papers make sad reading this 
summer, and we are only too glad to turn to our 
cheerful Puoro-Era Macazine. There is such irony 
in our English ones with their articles on “Hiking 
with the Camera”, “Bathing Pools”, “Holiday 
Snaps”, etc., The Amateur Photographer, how- 
ever, is nothing if not topical, and begins with 
an illustration entitled “A Day in August”, which 
shows the tops of over twenty umbrellas, a mack- 
intoshed policeman and a glistening wet road. So 
typical, and we only tell our readers about it to 
enlist their leniency with us for harping so per- 
sistently on our disastrous weather conditions. 


S. M. P. E. Honors Engineering 
Pioneers of Industry 


Tue banquet of the Society of Motion-Picture 
Engineers held at the New Ocean House, Swamp- 
scott, Mass., Wednesday evening, October 7, was 
in honor of the engineering pioneers of the 
industry. 

Certificates of Honorary Membership were 
awarded to Frederic Eugene Ives, Louis Lumiére, 
Charles Francis Jenkins, George Eastman, and to 
the late Thomas Alva Edison. 

Invitations to the banquet were issued to Eugene 
Lauste, Jean LeRoy, Thomas Armat, Donald Bell, 
George Melies (France), Oscar Messter and Max 
Sladanowsky (Germany), Robert Paul and 
W. K. L. Dickson (England), Charles Friese- 
Greene, son of William Friese-Greene, Miss Marie 
Le Prince, daughter of L. A. A. Le Prince, Edwin 
Porter, and D. W. Griffith. 
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Photo-Club de Cannes 


Tue Photo-Club de Cannes, France, is planning 
to hold its Second Annual International Salon of 
Photography during the height of the winter 
tourist season in March, 1932. The last day for 
receiving prints is December 31, 1931. Rules and 
further particulars may be obtained by writing to 
the Photo-Club de Cannes, Boite Postal 105, Cannes, 
Alpes Maritimes, France. Those of our readers 
who are planning to visit the Riviera or to spend 
the winter there, will doubtless be interested to 
send prints and to view the exhibition. 


Willoughbys’ Bargain List No. 1031 


Wuenever Willoughbys’, 110 West 32d Street, 
New York City, issues a bargain list of photo- 
graphic equipment, amateur and_ professional 
photographers take notice and write immediately 
for a copy. Quite often such a list contains the 
very item which is lacking in our equipment to 
make it complete. Perhaps we could not afford to 
buy the item brand-new, and that is why we have 
gone without it; but often in Willoughbys’ Bar- 
gain List we find it listed at a price that we can 
afford to pay. Used photographic equipment is 
by no means to be considered worn out, any more 
than a good used car is worn out. Willoughbys’ 
offers bargains which merit the attention of all 
those who are eager to supplement their present 
equipment or to obtain a camera or lens which, 
new, may be beyond a modest pocketbook. We 
suggest writing without delay for Bargain List 
No. 1031. 


Photoflash Lamps and Liberty 
Magazine 


Aw activity designed to popularise further the 
Photofilash lamp in amateur home photography 
will be launched jointly by General Electric and 
Liberty Magazine in the November 21 issue of 
that publication—out November 12. 

Liberty will announce, in that issue, a contest on 
pictures made in the home, showing family scenes 
and other home life. Four hundred dollars in 
prizes will be offered each week during the ten 
weeks of the contest period, and a grand prize 
of one thousand dollars will be awarded at the 
conclusion of the contest. 

Liberty has gained great popularity as a “con- 
test” magazine, its contests meeting with unvary- 
ing success. Since 99 per cent. of its circulation 
is through newsstands, many of which are in drug 
stores, and since drug stores represent one of the 
greatest retail outlets for Photoflash lamps, it is 
felt that an excellent opportunity for retail tie- 
in is thereby afforded. 

To remind Liberty’s readers that prize-winning 
pictures can be made easily and safely with the 
Photoflash lamp, the Incandescent Lamp Depart- 
ment of General Electric is advertising in six 
issues of Liberty. The first of these will be a two- 
page spread in the November 21 issue, as adver- 
tised in this issue of Puoro-Era Macazine. These 
advertisements will show a number of amateur 
snapshots made with Photoflash, and will tell of 
the ease and simplicity of Photoflash photography 
by the amateur. ; 
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A number of Ph 
and professional ph 
Committee for the 
International Salon 
on their individual an 
responsibility of initiatin; 
tion which will be of in rn ope, which 
will bring to the “Cradle ~ Liberty Bell” a 
representative showing < chat is good in 
modern photography, exhibited by the finest 
workers the world over as well as by he or she 
whose work shows sufficient merit for exhibition 
standards. Details are, at this writing, being 
rapidly worked out, and soon formal entry blanks 
and invitations will be sent to many of the workers 
who have recently exhibited at Salons of similar 
scope and magnitude. 

The Philadelphia International Salen of Photo- 
graphy will be open to all who wish to enter 
prints. There will, of course, be certain restric- 
tions, such as the number of prints entered, a mini- 
mum and maximum size of mount and print, an 
entrance fee to partially defray the cost of hand- 
ling and return, etc. The Hanging Committee will 
consist of five leading critics in the field of art 
and photography. 

The site of the exhibition will be the New Sixty- 
ninth Street Branch of the Pennsylvania Museum 
of Art. It has been chosen because of its con- 
venient location and its success in attracting a 
large public attendance. Philip N. Youtz, Curator 
of the Branch Museum, has had signal success in all 
of the Museum undertakings since the opening of 
the Sixty-ninth Street Branch on May §8, 1931, 
and it has rapidly become an educational center. 
This may be easily adjudged from the fact that 
the first four months of its existence recorded no 
less than 77,546 visitors. One of the interesting 
features of the new Branch Museum has been its 
policy of encouraging and supporting the artist 
while bringing the public to a higher appreciation 
of the finer things by exhibiting the finest contem- 
porary work as well as examples of earlier art. 

The date of this, the First Philadelphia Inter- 
national Salon of Photography, will be from March 
26, 1932, to April 11, 1932. The closing date for 
all print entries will be March 12, 1932. The Salon 
Committee at its first formation meeting elected 
Philip N. Youtz, Curator, as Secretary of the 
Philadelphia International Salon of Photography, 
and all communications relative to the Salon 
should be addressed to him, care of the Sixty- 
ninth Street Branch, Pennsylvania Museum of 
Art, 76 South Sixty-ninth Street, Upper Darby, Pa. 

The Salon Committee is composed of the follow- 
ing members: 

Philip N. Youtz, Curator, Sixty-ninth Street 
Branch Museum. 

Rossiter Howard, Director Educational Depart- 
ment, Pennsylvania Museum of Art. 

Charles Whitenack, Official Photographer, Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art. 

Fred Peel, Commercial Photographer, Chester, 
Pa. 

Remick Neeson, Commercial Artist, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

FE. V. Wenzell, President, Commercial Photo- 
graphers’ Society of Philadelphia, Yeadon, Pa. 
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Agfa Color-Plate Photography 
With Photoflash 


Tue Photoflash lamp has some very real ad- 
vantages in Agfa Color-Plate Photography. The 
greatest advantage is that each lamp represents a 
unit of illumination which may be definitely 
counted and multiplied as the subject may re- 
quire, whereas daylight and even flashlight powder 
are more or less variable in the amount of illumina- 
tion which they give. Thus, when the number of 
lamps required for a certain type of subject has 
been determined, it is possible to repeat any num- 
ber of times with other color-plate exposures and 
obtain exactly the same quality of result. 

For the information of Photoflash users and 
amateur photographers generally, Agfa Ansco re- 
cently conducted some tests to indicate standard 
exposures for two standard types of subjects 
with Photoflash lamps. In these tests the Miller 
Fold-O-Flector was used, since this gives a very 
high reflecting value from each lamp and at the 
same time permits clustering for one exposure 
as many lamps as the subject may require. 

Two types of typical subjects were selected— 
first, portraiture, and, second, a group of five 
people. It was felt that these two types of sub- 
jects would be the ones in which there would be 
the greatest amount of interest; but, of course, 
many other subjects, including still life and com- 
mercial subjects, can be photographed in the same 
manner with the same factors. 

With all Photoflash subjects it was found that 
the correct filter to use with Agfa Color Plates 
is the No. 0 Agfa Yellow filter. This is not .one of 
the listed Agfa Color-Plate filters, but is one of 
the regular Agfa filters for general photographic 
work and chiefly used in connection with or- 
thochromatic material. It was found to be the 
correct filter for the Agfa Color Plate with the 
Photoflash bulb to cut down the sensitivity to blue. 
In what follows, it will be understood that the 
No. 0 Agfa filter was used in each instance. 


Portraiture: 

Conditions: Light walls and background as 
usually found in the average home. White 
reflecting surface 18 inches square, used 
on shadow side. 

Distance between object and flash 3 to 4 feet, 
one lamp required. 

Distance between object and flash 5 to 7 feet, 
two lamps required. 

Distance between object and flash 8 to 9 feet, 
four lamps required. 

Distance between object and flash 10 to 11 
feet, five lamps required. 


These exposures are with the lens open at time 
to stop F/6.3. If the camera permits opening the 


lens to F/4.5, the number of bulbs used can be 
cut in half, since stop F/4.5 admits twice as 
much illumination to the plate in a given time as 
stop F/6.3. 

Group of Five People: 

Conditions: Same as in portraiture above, but 
without reflecting surface on the shadow 
side, as this is not called for or so prac- 
tical in groups. 

Number of lamps required as follows: 

Distance between object and flash 4 feet, two 
bulbs required. 

Distance between object and flash 6 feet, three 
bulbs required. 

Distance between object and flash 7 feet, four 
bulbs required. 

Distance between object and flash 8 feet, five 
bulbs required. 

Distance between object and flash 10 feet, six 
bulbs required. 

The above exposures, as in the case of portrai- 
ture, are with the lens open to F/6.3; and, if the 
lens permits opening to F/4.5, the number of bulbs 
required can be cut in half, for the same reason. 

The results by these exposures are very beauti- 
ful, producing a nicely balanced color plate, show- 
ing the wonderful possibilities for home portraiture 
and home groups by Photoflash with these plates. 

Other reflector-holders besides the Miller may 
be used, of course, but where these are single 
holders it is necessary to have more than one and 
to make sure that the flashes coincide or 
synchronise. 


New 300-Watt “No Resistance” Lamps 


Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa, announces that a new G-E Mazda Projection 
Lamp of 300-watt rating which does not require 
any form of lamp resistance is now available for 
use in all Model 3:and 5 Victor Projectors and Ani- 
matophones. The lamp may be obtained in voltages 
of 105, 110, and 115. 

Initial tests indicate that this new 300-watt lamp 
may closely approach in intensity of illumination 
some of the highly efficient low-voltage lamps which 
employ rheostats or transformers to reduce the 
line voltage to that of the lamp rating. 

It is even believed that it may fully equal and 
possibly excel the lamps employing transformer 
resistance. Tests to date, however, show that it is 
not quite equal to the 165-watt 30-volt lamp or the 
375-watt 75-volt which are used with the Victor 
variable resistance rheostat. 

This new 300-watt lamp is of the regular 16- 
millimeter T-10 size and is equipped with the 
bayonet-type prefocused base. It may be obtained 
from Victor dealers or direct from the Victor 
factory at Davenport, Iowa. 


Fe 
With Service 


Lapy (phoning music-store proprietor) : “I have 
just had my radio installed and it is working 
fine, but the orchestra in Cincinnati is playing too 
fast. Is there any way that I can slow it down?” 

Contact. 
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WHAT’S NEW? 


A department reserved exclusively for the announcement and description 
of new photographic goods and services. 








The New Baby Ikomat 


Tuere seems to be no last word when it comes 
to modern high-grade miniature cameras. There 
seems to be a steady reduction in size and weight, 
but a remarkable increase in mechanical and op- 
tical efficiency. In short, the size of a camera has 
nothing whatever to do with the excellence of the 
finished print. Apparently it makes no difference, 
these days, whether an 8 x 10 enlargement was 
originally made with a vest-pocket, 2%, x 314, or 








THE NEW BABY IKOMAT 


4 x 5 camera. In each case the negatives appear 
to yield enlargements with virtually contact 
quality. 

The new Baby Ikomat recently offered by Carl 
Zeiss, Inc., 485 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is 
just about an inch higher than a package of 
cigarettes. It fits easily into a man’s pocket or a 
lady’s purse. Its operation is exceedingly simple, 
for by pressing a button, the camera springs open 
automatically and is ready for immediate action. 
The Baby Ikomat makes sixteen pictures 14 x 1% 
inches on any standard vest-pocket size roll-film. 
It is equipped with a Novar F/4.5 lens of 2-inch 
focus. We suggest that our readers send for the 
descriptive matter on this interesting equipment. 


A New Type of Exposure Meter 


Tue exposure meter seems to have become a 
standard part of the amateur motion-picture kit, 
something which was not the case in the days when 
still photography held full sway. It is true that 
meter design has advanced steadily during the 
past few years; but, unfortunately, the quality 
of a meter could be rather closely judged by the 
complexity of its manipulation. From the worst 
to the best, however, a certain amount of scale 
setting and calculation was necessary in order to 
arrive at the result. This caused many amateurs 
to become disgusted with trying to use a meter. 








This problem has occupied the attention of ex- 
perimenters in photometry, and as a result a 
meter has been designed which requires no calcula- 
tion, no scale setting—it does not even require in- 
structions for use. You merely look through the 
instrument and read the stop. 

This meter is the Willo exposure meter, sold in 
this country by Willoughby’s, Inc., of New York. 








THE NEW WILLO EXPOSURE METER 


The meter is a short telescopic tube of chromium 
and dull black. Upon looking into the eyepiece, 
a small blue rectangle in the center of the field 
shows the scene as it will appear when made with 
a one-inch lens. Around this rectangle is arranged 
a circle of numbers, each number appearing within 
its own small circular field. These diaphragm num- 
bers grow progressively darker until they can no 
longer be read. The darkest one which can be read 
is the stop to be used. 

There are only two movable parts to the meter. 
One is the focusing eyepiece, to set the meter for 
various eyes, and the other a rotating scale which 
gives the simple calculation necessary for using 
various camera motor speeds and for the use of 
various filters. 

The meter is unusually small for a telescopic 
type of meter and is supplied complete in a leather 
case. Herpert C. McKay, F.R.P.S. 
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THE AMATEUR KINEMATOGRAPHER 


HERBERT C. McKAY, F.R.P.S. 











Title-Making Simplified 


Maxine titles is a bugbear for most people; but 
now that a simple titling device has been pro- 
duced, title-making will hold far more attraction 
for the casual amateur. The new Ciné Kodak 
Titler offers some decided advantages. 

It is extremely small and compact, the title 
cards may be written upon a typewriter instead 
of having to be hand drawn, it may be held upon 
the knees or placed upon any small table when in 
use, it may be used with artificial light or with 





THE NEW CINE KODAK TITLER 


daylight, and may be used to fade titles in and 
out. And, not the least advantage in these times 
of depression, its cost is about that of a roll of 
film ! 

The device itself consists of a metal bed to 
which are fastened two folding uprights. One of 
these carries the title rack and the other the 
special titling lens. The base is arranged for the 
Ciné Kodak; but no doubt the ingenious amateur 
would have but little difficulty in arranging it for 
use with any camera he may possess. 

With each titler there is a package of title 
cards and masks. The mask indicates the exact 
area of the title, so that an exact guide may be 
used. The title is typed or hand-drawn within the 


TITLE 





window 


DAYLIGHT SETTING OF TITLER 





area indicated. When typing the title, each letter 
should be struck twice to ensure a good black 
impression. 

When typing the title, count the letters which 
can be used in each line, then balance the title so 
that the lines will be of equal length. For example: 

The towers of New York 
are more than usually 
impressive when viewed 
through the haze of 
autumn days. 


This should be written for balance in this manner: 
The towers of New York 


are more than usually 
impressive when viewed 
through the haze of 


autumn days. 


For art-titles, the title may be typed upon fancy 
grain papers or papers which have a printed 
design upon them. Cut-out designs from maga- 
zines may also be used for this purpose. Trick 
titles may be made when the titles are hand-drawn 
by lettering one letter, making about a half- 
second exposure, then adding the next letter and 
repeating the title until it is complete. 

When the usual reversal film is used, the titles 
will be light with black letters, just as the original 
is; but, if the reverse is desired, that is, black 
letters upon a light background, positive film 
stock may be used in the camera and then de- 
veloped directly instead of having it reversed. This 
will give the desired effect. In using positive stock, 
the exposure will have to be increased about four 
times over that used for ordinary film; that is, 
the lens opened two stops, or by running the camera 
at half-speed and opening the lens one stop. 

The camera is attached to the base of the titler, 
and the lens set at a 25-foot focus, if a focusing 
lens is used. If a fixed-focus lens is used, it is 
already set properly. The camera should be so set 
that its lens is centered with the titler lens. 

The title card is not placed in the easel. Note 
that the black mask is not used in the easel. It is 
only to be used as a guide when writing the title. 
If it were to be used in the easel, a part of it 
would almost inevitably show in the film. When 
making the exposure, allow the camera to run 
while you read through the title twice. This will 
give you the proper length of title. 

The title exposure may be made by daylight. 
The center of the title card should be fifteen 
inches from a window which has an open northern 
exposure. The diagram shows how the titler is set 
to obtain this distance. The exposures to be given 
will be approximately: 


Supersensitive 
Panchromatic Panchromatic 
eee F/8 F/11 
Light clouds over sun F/5.6 F/8 
Cloudy-dull .. F/4 F/5.6 
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For making the exposure by artificial light, hold 
the electric bulb directly over the titler lens and 
touching the lens standard, as shown in the illus- 
tration. The exposures are: 

Supersensitive 
Panchromatic Panchromatic 
100-watt lamp F/5.6 F/8 
50- or 60-watt lamp F/4 F/5.6 


To make fade-in titles, hold the lamp back over 
the shoulder, start the camera, and bring the lamp 
slowly to the indicated position over the titler lens, 
where it is held for the necessary length of time. 
To fade-out, reverse the process. 

As there is a considerable variation in the 
strength of daylight, and as electric line currents 
vary at different times and in different places, 
the exposures given are only approximate. They 
are close enough, however, to give a good guide 
for experimental exposures from which the stand- 
ard for your local conditions may be easily 
determined. 

Kodacolor titles may be made by using colored- 
paper backgrounds and borders for the titles. For 
light-colored titles in direct sunlight, use ND filter 
No. 1 and full speed. For average titles use no 
ND filter and full speed, and for dark titles use 
no ND filter and half-speed. 

By following the same method, copies of pic- 
tures and photographs of small objects such as 
coins, jewelry, insects, and so forth, may be made. 


Professional Cameras for 16-Millimeter 


Every once in a while there comes an inquiry 
concerning a fully professional type of camera 
using 16-millimeter film. There is no such camera 
manufactured as a stock model; but such cameras 
are made in a certain engineering laboratory in 
New York. As such excellent work has been done 
by the use of these cameras, perhaps a description 
of one of them would be of interest. 

The basis for these models is the Ciné Kodak 
Model A. This camera has always been well known 
for the excellence of its mechanism. No doubt the 
only reason it has not enjoyed even greater 
popularity than it has is the fact that it is of 
such size and bulk, particularly when fitted with 
motor drive, that it almost demands the use of 
a tripod. That in itself should be recognised as 
an advantage; but for some reason the amateur 
still objects to the use of the tripod, which would 
give him a decided quality increase. 

The old model A has the lens fixed in place so 
that a battery of lenses cannot be used, and 
despite its size the capacity is only one hundred 
feet. 

The camera as remodeled by G. J. Badgeley is 
hardly recognisable except for the box design. 

The first step is to attach outside magazines 
of 400-foot capacity, with spring belt take-up as 
in professional cameras. This gives the equipment 
of 1,000 feet of standard film. For this reason, 
this particular camera is well fitted for work in 
sound synchronisation. Of course, as the labora- 
tory standard for reversal film is 100 feet, this 
capacity almost drives us to the use of negative 
film—which is another advantage. 

The next step is to remove the lens from its 
permanent mount and make a single mount for 
modern lenses, or to mount a three-lens turret. 
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PROFESSIONAL 16-MM. CAMERA FROM THE 
BADGELEY LABORATORIES 
HERBERT C. MC KAY 


In either case the lens socket is of such size and 
position that any of the lenses now used for 16- 
millimeter work will fit and screw down to proper 
focus, just as in modern automatic cameras. 

A small prism is placed in the film gate, making 
possible direct visual focusing upon the film at 
any time. This focusing device is made in two 
models. One provides a small eyepiece upon the 
camera door, and the other has a prism outside 
the door and a telescopic extension making pos- 
sible direct focal observation from the rear of the 
camera. 

These changes have been those of more or less 
convenience, but hardly affecting the actual per- 
forfnance of the camera. In addition, a take-up is 
placed upon the lower spindle, making it possible 
to operate the camera in reverse. The intermittent 





PROFESSIONAL 16-MM. CAMERA IN USE 
HERBERT C. MC KAY 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPE 16-MM. CAMERA SHOWING 
SOCKETS TO ATTACH GOERZ EFFECT SET 
HERBERT C. MC KAY 


of these cameras is such that they operate in re- 
reverse with precision, so that the addition of the 
lower take-up gives a camera which will operate 
as perfectly in reverse as forward. This makes pos- 
sible not only taking in reverse but also rewinding 
for lap dissolves, double exposures, and similar 
trick work. Of course, an accurate footage meter 
is added to _ facilitate reverse action with 
precision. 

A single crank shaft is also provided, so that 
stop motion and similar work may be performed 
without difficulty. 

The camera so equipped is complete except for 
a dissolving shutter. This is an auxiliary which 
can be built into the camera only with the utmost 
difficulty; so instead of doing this, which would 
run the cost up to an unreasonable amount, the 
Badgeley attachable automatic dissolving shutter 
is used. This is a small device which attaches to 
the front of the lens-barrel. It contains a trans- 
parent disc which is rotated at various speeds by 
self-contained clockwork. When the clockwork is 
tripped by means of the wire release, this disc 
rotates. The disc has fine lines drawn upon it in 
variable spacing, so that the effect is that of an 
optical wedge, but without the detail-obliterating 
effect of a uniform wedge. This “fades out”. The 
next pressure upon the release will cause the 
opposite rotation, or “fade in”. Thus, with the 
camera described and this dissolving shutter, 


the advanced amateur is equipped to duplicate the 
most elaborate effects of the professional. 
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The writer well remembers, when he was a 
lowly cameraman’s assistant in Hollywood, that 
his chief once said: “Listen, kid! I can teach any 
dumb youngster to crank the camera in fifteen 
minutes, but it takes years to make a real camera- 
man!” Just what is the significance of that state- 
ment? You with your spring-driven cameras, ex- 
posure meters, and laboratory service should get 
a perfect film—of its kind—every time you press 
the release; but with an outfit of this kind, you 
have to learn how to obtain the effect you want, 
and then you have to learn to know when you 
really want such and such an effect. Perhaps it 
would be more nearly the truth to say that you 
must learn to choose judiciously the effect which 
will best suit the scene in hand. 

There is an art which once held great promise, 
and which is now nearly dead—the art of the 
silent motion-picture. I do not mean to cast any 
reflection upon the art of the synchronised film. 
That remains a question of personal preference; 
but certainly in the silent film we had a medium 
which carried to the greatest height the art of the 
picture, and the advent of synchronisation cer- 
tainly placed the motion-picture specifically within 
the bounds of dramatic art. 

The “straight” camera cannot, due to mechanical 
limitations, ever give the fullest expression to this 
almost dead art, which lives only in the hands of 
the amateur. For those who have the skill and 
the ability, a development of this art holds every 
promise which any creative work can hold. It is to 
be hoped that the amateurs of this country will 
produce a few men and women who have the 
ability to carry on this work and who will give 
us some films worthy of perpetuation. 


Questions and Answers 


As inquiries are made from time to time, we 
have decided to answer them in our pages, since 
the answers may be of interest to many of our 
readers: 

1. Can I obtain direct positive films by using 
positive film in my camera and developing the 
film in the regular manner? 

Answer. No. Positive stock will develop as a 
negative after exposure in the camera. It differs 
from negative stock in being slower and having 
a finer grain. It also gives a higher scale of 
contrast. 

2. I have been told that it is impossible to put 
a sound record upon 16-millimeter film. Is this 
true; and if so, why? 

Answer. It is not true. Several different methods 
have been used successfully to add sound to 16- 
millimeter film. The reason that the equipment 
is not made for sale is that the apparatus is 
necessarily quite expensive and requires expert 
manipulation to obtain a satisfactory record. This 
is true of both 35-millimeter and 16-millimeter 
film. The only method practical for amateur use 
at this time is the dise record, as this is the only 
form of recording medium which the amateur 
can use with satisfaction. 

3. Is there any device 
talking pictures at home? 

Answer. See answer to Question 2. No such 
equipment is now available. It is necessary to use 
an electric drive for the camera, so that such 
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available for making 


equipment is limited to the immediate vicinity 
of an electrical supply. It is said that a disc 
recorder suitable for use in the home will be 
offered in the winter or early spring. No details 
are available. 

4. I have had trouble in loosing the lower loop 
in my camera when the joint between the paper 
leader and the film passes through the gate. What 
is the cause? 

Answer. The claw of your camera may be worn. 
Return it to the maker for adjustment if the 
trouble persists. This is a fault which occurs, at 
times, in perfect cameras, due to a misregistry in 
the joint. It will not occur when film is used 
which has an opaque film leader instead of the 
paper one. 

5. 1 expect to go to Florida this winter and 
want to make films. I have been advised that the 
light is very intense and that meters cannot be 
depended upon. How shall I determine the 
exposure? 

Answer. The light is often very bright to the 
eye; but except in locations like the open beach, 
the exposure is about the same as for a clear sum- 
mer day in the North. By all means use a meter. 
The meter will give you an exposure within the 
latitude of the film, and any minor error will 
be taken care of in the automatic reversing ma- 
chine at the processing plant. Meters—good ones— 
are remarkably accurate and can be depended 
upon at all times. 

6. I want to make some animated films of dolls. 
How can I arrange a single exposure release for 
my camera? 

Answer. You do not need to do so. If your 
camera has a half-speed adjustment, use it; other- 
wise, use the normal setting. Use a tripod screw 
to fasten the camera firmly to a base or to a 
rigid tripod. Then press the trigger and release 
it as quickly as possible. At half-speed this will 
expose only one or two frames and serves ad- 
mirably for animation. 

7. My pictures are dull and gray. This occurs 
with both over- and under-exposure. Can you tell 
me the trouble? 

Answer. It may be either of two things. The 
lens is probably dirty. It should be carefully 
cleaned. Breathe upon it and wipe it with lens 
paper, which can be obtained from any optician. 
Do not scour the lens, but wipe it once, fold over 
a fresh surface of the paper, and wipe it again. 
Continue this until the lens surface is bright and 
clean. It is rarely necessary to open the lens to 
clean the interior surfaces. The lens should be 
removed from the camera, however, and the rear 
surface cleaned. If this does not clear up the 
films, you are probably using a speed lens without 
a sunshade. Every lens should be used with a 
sunshade as deep as can be used without cutting 
the corners of the frame. 

8. My projector runs very unsteadily, first slow, 
then fast. The motor becomes very hot. What is 
the trouble? 

Answer. There may be a broken wire or a 
grounded one in the motor. This requires the 
services of an electrician. However, before going 
to the electrician, be sure that your projector is 
clean and well oiled. Neglect to oil the main bear- 
ings will cause this trouble after a certain length 
of time. 
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9. I have a home talking-equipment. Why are 
the records arranged to start at the center and 
play toward the outside, while the usual phono- 
graph is just the opposite? 

Answer. The synchronous record is arranged to 
give the highest possible quality. The record plays 
at a constant speed; therefore each revolution has 
the same amount of sound upon it. However, the 
grooves at the inside, having a smaller diameter, 
have a shorter length. This means that the wave 
forms are more closely crowded than in the outer 
grooves. 

The record is made of material which contains 
an abrasive designed to wear the needle to fit the 
groove. At the beginning the needle is sharp and 
the point almost circular. This small point follows 
the fine wave-forms of the inside grooves easily. 

As the needle wears, the point becomes oval; 
but as this takes place, the wave forms are be- 
coming more and more elongated, so that under 
average conditions the needle form changes to 
correspond to the change in the average wave 
form, maintaining a fixed-quality constant which 
would not be possible if the long oval needle 
were to be forced into the shorter wave-forms 
of the record groove. 


Free List of Medical Motion-Pictures 


Tue extent to which motion-pictures are already 
serving the medical profession, as well as lay 
audiences interested in the study of physiology 
and health and hygiene subjects, is revealed by 
an interesting survey, entitled “Medical Films and 
their Sources”, prepared for free distribution by 
William F. Kruse of the Educational Department 
of the Bell & Howell Company. 

Over 450 titles, comprising 538 reels of 16-milli- 
meter safety film, are listed and described. Defi- 
nite information is also given as to where the films 
may be obtained, with the rental or purchase 
price asked by their owners or distributors. Sepa- 
rate classifications list medical-surgical films in- 
tended for professional use exclusively, health and 
hygiene films for lay audiences, and similar films 
obtainable from university extension divisions and 
intended primarily for school use. A special sup- 
plement lists dental and oral hygiene films. 

Copies of this survey may be obtained, without 
charge, by any medical, surgical, dental, or similar 
school or society; by hospitals and public health 
authorities; by any active practitioner; or by edu- 
cators or school administrators interested in the 
use of motion-pictures in the field of health and 
hygiene. Applications should be made direct to 
Educational Department, Bell & Howell Company, 
1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


A Camera That Crashed 


Or course, films made from airplanes are now 
common; but probably no stranger film has ever 
been seen than that recovered from the camera 
described. This camera, a Ciné-Kodak, was re- 
covered from the débris of a plane that crashed 
in Texas. Although the case was battered by the 
force which killed the five passengers of the plane, 
more than fifty feet of good film was processed 
and shown to the public in Kansas City. 

The film, showing the pleasures of a fishing trip 
and several shots made on the way home, was, 
indeed, a strange motion-picture document. 
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